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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


---- <> —— 

PAIN remains, according to all accounts, perfectly tranquil, 
the great cities accepting the Revolution, the army being pas- 
sive, and the peasantry waiting to see what will turn up. The only 
disorders reported have arisen from the idea of the artisans that, 
under a free government, octroi duties are an oppression. The 
Government has issued instructions to maintain order at all 
hazards, has carried out Zorrilla’s Act, replacing the officers of 
Artillery by non-commissioned officers, and evidently has friends 
among the rank and file of the Army. This quiet, however, does 
not greatly reassure observers. The Carlists, the Alfonsists, and 
the Socialists are all sure to make violent efforts, and the test of 
the Republic will be ability to put them down. For the present, 
the Government has resolved to continue Unitarian, though 

municipal liberties are promised to the separate provinces. 








It is asserted that all the Courts have protested against 
federalism in Spain. This appears most improbable, but it is 
quite conceivable that strong representations in that sense have 
been secretly addressed to Madrid, the Powers fearing the at- 
traction of that loose organisation. M. Thiers, for instance, 
would not approve such a temptation to the Ligue du Midi, while 
Lord Granville does not desire a Portuguese Question with its 
complication of guarantees. In Lisbon the alarm is great, as, if 
Portugal could be admitted to the Iberian Republic without 
losing her self-government, her trade would be greatly increased. 
The Minister of the Interior has accordingly asked for more 
power in the interest of public safety, and local emeutes are 
immediately expected. Portugal, however, as a rule remains 
quiet just when she is expected to revolt, and revolts just when 
revolt is sure to be put down. 


It is believed that the report of the Thirty will pass the French 
Chamber by a large majority, that body having consented to an 
amendment presented by M. Dufaure binding the Assembly 
“not to separate until it has provided for the organization and 
working of a Second Chamber, for a modified electoral 
law, and for the transmission of powers,” which laws are 
all to be drawn by the Government itself. The acceptance of 
this amendment, which is in effect a surrender at discretion to 
M. Thiers, is believed to be due to a new split between the 
Right and Right Centre, which again originates in the total and, 
it is said, final failure of the attempts at fusion. The Right 
Centre, or party of Constitutional Monarchy, accordingly reverts 
to the support of M. Thiers, and the “ majority” which was to 
accomplish so much is for the present broken up. Power will be 
continued, when the Chamber is dissolved, to M. Thiers, who 
will consequently have a most potent voice in the elections of the 
new and constituent body. 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt brought on his motion against the increase 
of national expenditure on Tuesday night, in a heavy speech, which 
we have elsewhere discussed and described. It was not, however, 
devoid of the usual points of interest which Mr. Vernon Har- 
court usually manages to introduce into his speeches. He 
seized the opportunity, for instance, of declaring that he was 
Satisfied with the Irish University Bill,—“ The Government had 





redeemed honourably and nobly its pledges in regard to Ireland, 
and in his opinion, never more so than by the measure of the 
present Session,” but ‘ upon the other great question of public 
expenditure, they could not but ask themselves what they had 
done to redeem the pledges they had given to the country.” 
There was no occasion for a progressive increase of public expen- 
diture ; and in fact, it was a periodic phenomenon like the phases 
of the moon, ‘ gibbous or crescent, according to whichever party 
happened to be in office.” He observed that if we were to incur a 
sufficient military expenditure to enable us to fight the world, 
and also to pay large indemnities to persuade the world not to 
fight us, we should be landed in an expenditure exceeding that of 
any other nation, Our policy was like that of the gentleman 
who kept a coach and six in order that he might walk on foot. 
This was the sort of salt by which Mr. Harcourt gave savour to 
a singularly uninstructive speech. Mr, Gladstone replied, as we 
have elsewhere shown, by offering a Committee to consider the 
Civil Service expenditure, with a view to reduction, and after a 
lifeless conversation, which included one of Mr. Henley’s 
Tory-Radical speeches for economy, the offer was accepted, and 
the subject dropped. 


There was a curious scene in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night on a “ breach of privilege” case. Mr. Plimsoll 
(M.P. for Derby), whose book on the condition in which certain 
shipowners knowingly send their ships to sea has attracted so 
much attention, had intimated that two or three of the worst 
offenders had seats in the House, and that with two of them he 
had already had unpleasant personal collisions in relation to his 
Bill of last Session. Mr, Eustace Smith (M.P. for Tynemouth), a 
shipowner, who admitted that he had never heard himself pointed 
at as one of the offenders, and could, therefore, speak disinter- 
estedly on behalf of his class, moved that the Clerk read a passage 
from Mr. Plimsoll’s book, which was done ; and Mr. Smith then 
moved “that to accuse in a printed book Members of the House of 
grievous offences, and threaten them with further exposure if 
they take part in its debates, is conduct highly reprehensible and 
injurious to the honour and dignity of this House,”—whereupon 
Mr. Plimsoll, stating that, “‘ having consulted the highest autho- 
rity,” he had been advised that he had committed “an 
inadvertent offence against the House,” expressed his sincere 
regret that in the eagerness of his effort to find help for the help- 
less he had seemed to show any disrespect to the House. Mr. 
Horsman then appealed to Mr. Eustace Smith to withdraw 
his motion, when Mr. Gourley (M.P. for Sunderland), who has 
already taken proceedings against Mr. Plimsoll for a libel, rose, 
but gave way to the evident unwillingness of the House to hear 
him further after he had once said that he was willing to accept 
Mr. Plimsoll’s apology. Thereupon Mr. Gladstone appealed to 
Mr. Eustace Smith to withdraw his motion, and it was with- 
drawn. The House showed its invariable good sense by refusing 
to have a libel case argued under the form of a motion on breach 
of privilege. 

A large and influential deputation, headed by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., and appointed under the direction of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, went on Thursday to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on what we must describe as a fool's 
errand, ‘[hey urged that, as the Income-tax on the incomes aris- 
ing from trades and professions is necessarily impolitic and in- 
equitable, and as it is very difficult to separate Schedule D from 
the other schedules, the tax ought to be totally repealed, and 
they calmly begged Mr. Lowe to set about this task. Mr. Lowe 
was very courteous, but very lucid in his reply. He pointed out 
that the variable part of the expenditure of this country,—the 
part in relation to the expansion or contraction of which there is 
some sort of discretion,—is only about £30,000,000, and that the 
existing Income-tax yields nearly a quarter of this, £6,500,000. 
If, then, it were to be dispensed with, you must either diminish 
your expenditure by a quarter, or put on a new tax in its place. 
Now, was even the deputation itself prepared to agree on either 
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alternative? Still more, what would the working-class say, if 
either a middle-class tax were replaced by a tax on necessaries 
like sugar or corn, or a great middle-class tax were taken off 
without any offer of equivalent relief to ‘the working-class ? 
“It would be very wrong,” said Mr. Lowe, “for him to hold 
out any hope to them” of complying with their wish, It 
was impossible to cripple the public service by depriving it of 
a quarter of its rezources at one blow, and even if that 
“were possible, it would be impossible to concede all the relief to 
one class. He trusted the deputation would take the fulness 
and explicitness of his reply, as it was meant, namely,— 
‘‘as a compliment.” Compliments are relative things. Per- 
haps it was a compliment to these gentlemen to convince 
them that they had been making a silly request. But it could 
hardly haye been exactly flattering to them to receive evidence 
that they were reasonable beings, at the expense of an equally 
convincing proof that on this subject at least they had proved 
themselves extremely unreasoning beings. 





The Federal Council of Switzerland have put forth an exceed- 
ingly able Note in reply to the Papal Allocution naming Mon- 
seigneur Mermillod Vicar Apostolic of Geneva, in which they say 
they have always claimed the right of determining in conjunction 
with theauthorities of the Roman Church, the limits of the Catholic 
dioceses in Switzerland,—a matter important for political as well 
as ecclesiastical reasons,—and that till quite recently the Vatican 
had at least so far acknowledged this right in principle 
as to consult with them on the limit of the dioceses, for instance, 
in the Canton of Ticino. Accordingly, the Federal Council 
decline to recognise the diocese of Geneva as a separate one 
under a Vicar Apostolic or any other chief, and decline to relieve 
the Catholics of the Canton of Geneva from their connection with 
the Episcopate to which they legally belong,—that of Lausanne 
and Geneva. If it be true that the Pope has hitherto always 
recognised the consent of the Swiss State as either essential to 
these changes, or at least by courtesy entitled to deference in the 
matter, Rome has clearly made a great mistake in deserting the 
ancient paths on so critical an occasion as this. 


The American Republic has recognised her Spanish sister with 
an effusion of affection which does not seem quite to have touched 
S. Castelar. He, too, regards America as a sister, but observes, 
with diplomatic dexterity and something of Spanish grandezza, 
that Spain is an American power too; that she possesses in the 
Antilles an island which is an “integral portion” of her terri- 
tory, and which will serve for ever as a link between Spanish 
and American interests. Handshaking is not to include any 
transfer of property. The Republic is accepted in Havannah, 
but the Negriros, or advocates of slavery, who, according to the 
Times’ correspondent, are absolute there, do not like it, knowing 
very well that a Republic cannot in the long run tolerate slavery. 
According to his account, they estimate their slaves as worth 
£700,000,000—about three times the truth, he thinks—give 
£200 for a good hand, and can maintain him for £10 a year. 
They will support the party which will maintain slavery. 


A remarkable statement was made in the House of Commons 
on Monday about coal. Mr. Akroyd asked the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether he was aware that the Chinese coal- 
fields covered 400,000 square miles, while the English coal-fields 
only cover 12,000, and that in Shansi in particular 30,000 square 
miles are known to exist in beds from 12 to 30 feet thick. Lord 


Enfield replied that he was well aware of the facts, that the coal | 


was equal to the best Cardiff, and that the price was from 31s. to 
49s, 6d. a ton. Englishmen want to work these fields, but the 
Chinese hesitate. This is an endless supply, but we could not 
get it here under 87s. a ton. Take the cost at 10s. at the pit’s 
mouth, and it will still cost 10s. to carry to the sea, £3 for freight 
home, and 7s. between the Pool and the cellar. We want coal 


here, not there. 


The price of Coal, in London at least, appears to have turned, 
the fall this week having been about 4s. all round, bringing the 
high-priced coal down to 48s. This price will not relieve the 
distress, which in many trades is very great. In the North, 
where small factories are constantly let at prices which include 
coal, proprietors are losing heavily, the cotton trade is hardly at 
work, the demand for iron is checked or stopped by its excessive 
price, 80 per cent. above normal rates, and the steam-owners of 
Liverpool say they must lay up a third of their ships. In London 
coals are selling by the pound, and a hopeful coal dealer of some 
eminence tells us that although there will be a rapid fall soon, 


we must not look for coal under 35s. in the Pool,—that is, unde 
42s. in the cellar. That is an advance of 75 per cent. on ten 
years ago. 

It-was believed at the beginning of the week that the Song! 
Wales strike was coming to an end, Mr. Brogden, the Chai 
of the Llynvi, Tondu, and Ogmore Company, having 1 
compromise with his men which yields much of the bone of } 
tention. The men go in for fourteen days at 5 per cent. rey 
tion, then get the old rates till 3lst March, and then get an jp. 
crease of 5 per cent. The theory is that this works off old con- 
tracts at low prices, but clearly the men have won, the 
Companies not liking to lose the present high prices, ‘The 
individual proprietors, however, hold out, Mr. Crawshay 
of Cyfarthfa, in particular, utterly repudiating any cones. 
sion while strangers—i.ec., Union delegates—interfere. The 
men were so excited by this declaration, that in.a burst of enthy. 
siasm they resolved that they would never go in till Y 
Crawshay asked them in writing, if they stood out for two year 
That is absurd and oppressive. Suppose Mr. Crawshay to 
demand all their signatures to a petition to be re-employed, g 
petition which would be virtually an apology for daring to ask 
for more, what would they say? Why should he be humble 
than they? He will not do it, and affairs are blacker jy 
Cyfarthfa than before. 








The first English county election under the Ballot will be,as 
we expected, for Mid-Cheshire. Colonel Cornwall Legh has nr. 
signed, and the group of families who control Mid-Cheshire haye 
chosen Lieutenant-Colonel Egerton Leigh to -sueeceed him, and 
have obtained some three thousand signatures to an addregs.r. 
questing him to stand, He has accepted, declaring himself 
Liberal-Conservative who is a friend of Church and State, who hag 
‘long distrusted the present Administration,” but who is willing to 
remove abuses. He trusts Mid-Cheshire will not allow herself 
to be “dragged by Radical leaders through unknown and 
revolutionary paths,” and is, we should say, a rather bitter 
Tory. He does not say a word on the land tenure, which is his 
rival Mr. Latham’s cry, and as the constituency is well divided, 
the contest ought to be a sharp one. The Liberals may not win, 
as tenants can sign requisitions which landlords read, but defeat 
by a majority, say of fifteen or twenty, in a county like Mid- 
Cheshire would be equal to victory. 





Mr. Hinde Palmer on Wednesday introduced a Bill to amend 
the Married Women’s Property Act, or rather to extend it, by 
the ‘‘ reintroduction of all the clauses struck out by the Lords 
in 1870.” The Lords cut that Bill down to a mere measure for 
the protection of the poor, but left a clause exempting the husband 
from liability for his wife’s ante-nuptial debts. As the wife ca- 
not, even if she has property, be liable after marriage, nobody is 
liable, and the creditor is robbed. That cannot stand ; but if the 
wife is to continue liable, she must have control of her property, 
and Mr. Palmer takes advantage of the opportunity to reopen 
the larger matter, and demand for her her rights to her ow. 
Mr. Palmer’s speech was dreadfully dull, and we do not see why 
he should not copy the clause to be introduced into the India 
Code, which by about twenty words constitutes every English- 
woman in India as regards property feme sole, but the Hou 
passed the Bill by 124 to 103. It will take a heavier majority 
than that to move the Lords to make the larger concessio1, 
though, of course, they will consent to changes remedying 
the position of the creditors. They will not sanction confiscation 
of tradesmen’s property, even though they do sanction that d 
tradesmen’s wives. i 


The Prussian House of Representatives has elected Her 
Lasker one of the Committee of Investigation into the alleged 
Railway frauds. The inquiry will therefore be thorough, as indeed 
the King evidently desires it to be. He personally requested the 
House by Message to institute the inquiry. 











Dr. Duggan, Bishop of Clonfert, has been acquitted oF 
conspiracy to prevent the election of Captain Trench in the | 
Galway election,—the one witness who swore to his intimidating 
| language having been confronted by ten who swore that he 
never used any language of the kind; and it is clear that the 
witnesses in Dr. Duggan’s favour were of a higher and weightie 
| calibre than the single witness against him. The speeches of 
| Serjeant Armstrong against, and Mr. Heron for, Dr. Duggan wer 
not edifying, but the verdict was the right one, and was mm 
inevitable under the circumstances. It seems pretty 
determined that the prosecutions will now be dropped. If a ja 
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eould not be got to convict Father Loftus, it is not likely any one | like the Creed. The declaration purports to be “ forthe removal 


will: be convicted ; and as the great accused has also been tried 
and been acquitted, it will be idle work going on with the prose- 
eutions. Political trials in Ireland are almost always vain, and 
always irritating. 

Lord Rosebery on Thursday asked for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the scarcity of horses. He made a very good speech, 
wanting only in condensation, but his main points were that 
foreigners were buying our horses, that their price had doubled, 
andthat, when the War Department wanted 2,000 Transport 
horses for the Autumn Manceuvres, they had to import 1,250 
from France, and lost on an average £20 on each horse. Lord 
Granville utterly denied, as Admiral Rous also denies, that 
horses in England had either degenerated or become fewer, 
though owing to the increase of competition for them, and of 
wealth generally, they had increased greatly in price. Indeed, 
he ridiculed the idea of the degeneracy, averring that 
we were well rid of the lumbering old coach-horse, 
which did five miles an hour, and had replaced him 
with a sinewy beast which can do twice the pace, while 
hunters to carry fifteen stone at a tremendous pace can be 
obtained anywhere. He refused the Commission, but granted 
a Select Committee. 


The United States is occupied with Senatorial scandals. Mr. 


Pomeroy, Senator from Kansas, has been accused in his own | 


Legislature of buying his seat, has been refused re-election, has 
been arrested, and is said to be dying of brain fever. Mr. Cald- 
well, his colleague, has also been expelled for buying his seat, 
this time by the Senate itself. ‘The House of Representatives has 
also received a report from the Investigation Committee ordered 
in the affair of the Credit Mobilier, discussed elsewhere, necom- 
mending the expulsion of Ames and Brooks, who revealed those 
transactions. Theyhave, however, refused by 109 to 106 to impeach 
Mr, Schuyler Colfax, the Vice-President, who is implicated in 
those transactions, apparently because they disliked so cumbrous 
a process against an officer whose power was just expiring. 
The investigation into the charges against Senators is not 
complete, but opinion in America pronounces at least three men 
guilty. The exposure appears to have stopped all appropriations 
fornew undertakings for this Session. 


Mr. Hancock, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, on 


Friday week, when delivering the biennial Hunterian oration, 
made one statement of importance. He believed that the high 
degree of education now enforced by the College would result in 
depriving the poor of medical assistance. The refined and culti- 
vated men now coming in would not settle with their wives and 
children in the squalid purlieus of large cities, and he found that 
whereas in 1842 670 gentlemen were admitted members of the 
College, in 1872 only 374 were admitted, though population had 
increased by 7,000,000. The total diminution of admissions in 
the ten years since the new rules were made was 1,420. Mr. 
Hancock attributes the decrease entirely to the needlessly high 
standard of education, which he thinks is also injuring the public 
service, keeping out the original men, It certainly keeps out the 
men who flower late, but we do not believe that culture is 
fatal to originality. With respect to the doctors, Mr. Hancock 
forgot to mention the little attraction the profession offers in the 
country, the hard work, constant exposure, and scanty pay. 
The profession is not like the Church, with its high prizes and 
social standing, and it is scarcely better paid. 


Mr. Bernard, we perceive, in a preface to his new edition of | 


“ Decisions on the Irish Church Act,” estimates the sum which 
will remain at the disposal of Parliament out of the Irish 
Church property, after all liabilities have been discharged, 
at about £5,000,000. There is a tendency already to nibble at 
this sum for education, and we do hope before it is wasted some 
large assignment will be made for the higher education of girls. 
Trishwomen are just as badly treated in this matter as English- 
women,—that is, they never get sixpence that can be kept from 
them. An institution like Girton College has the greatest diffi- 
culty in scraping together funds for a few scholarships, while in 
Ireland, where we are just giving £20,000 a year to attract boy 
graduates, we refuse girl graduates a penny. What is the use of 
spreading enlightenment among only half the community ? 


The Lower House of the Convocation of the Province of Canter- | 


bury, after very long debate on the Athanasian Creed, excogi- 
tated last week a synodical “declaration,” which is expected to 
be soothing to the consciences of laymen and clergymen who dis- 


| be taken up by every candidate for matriculation. 


of doubts and disquietude in the use of the Athanasian Creed,” 

j and states that the two fundamental doctrines of the Catholic 
| faith contained in the Creed are that of the Trinity and that 
of the Incarnation, and hints apparently that the detailed 
expressions and definitions by which these are guarded are 
non-essential. The declaration further says that “ whereas 
Holy Scripture while promising life to the faithful, asserts in 
divers passages the condemnation of the unbelieving, so also 
does the Church, while declaring the necessity of holding 
fast the Christian faith for all who would be in a state of salva- 
tion, express in sundry clauses of this Confession the terrible 
consequence of a wilful rejection of that faith. Nevertheless, 
the Church therein passes not sentence upon particular persons, 
the great Judge of all being alone able to decide who those per- 
sons are that are guilty of such wilful rejection, Furthermore, 
we must receive God's threatenings even as His promises, in such 
wise as they are generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture.” A 
soothing, perhaps, but not a very lucid declaration. If it should 
be accepted by the Church, and answers the hopes of its pro- 
moters, it will show that tender consciences can be protected 
from sun-stroke very much-as the French vines are protected from 
frost-bite,—by raising little artificial clouds of smoke, which hang 
protectingly between them and the clear sky. 





The Convocation of the Province of York appears likely to 
| follow suit. It met on Wednesday, and the Bishop of Man- 
chester (Dr. Fraser), made a speech against the public use of the 
! Athanasian Creed, advocating, however, only the abolition of 
| its compulsory use. The Prolocutor moved an amendment in 
| favour of a declaration evidently intended by the mover to follow 
exactly the line of that agreed on in the Jerusalem Chamber last 
week ; and the amendment was carried by 25 votes against 11, 
The clerical mind has too often a lust of mystification. 





Mr. C. 8S. Read moved on Wednesday the second reading of 
his Agricultural Children Bill, which is intended to apply an 
|indirect educational compulsion to agricultural labourers. It 
| proposes to render the employment of children penal, if when 
between the ages of 8 and 10 they cannot produce a 
i certificate of 250 attendances at school during the last 
year, or of 150 attendances when between the ages of 10 
and 12, This is very mild, but it is good as far as it 
|goes. There is no reason for supposing that direct compul- 
|sion is to be given up because some indirect compulsion 
'is applied, as Mr. Forster remarked when giving his assent 
| to the second reading, and evidently desiring to have the 
advantage of both. For our own parts, we are inclined to believe 
that in the agricultural districts, where the prejudice against 
compulsory education is great, the indirect compulsion would be 
a most valuable auxiliary to the direct, and in the first instance 
probably even more efficient. But it should go a little fuxther 
than worthy Mr. Read proposes, 


It is announced this week that the University of London has 
led the way in England in opening degrees,—not degrees in 
Arts, but degrees in Science, Law, and Medicine,—to students who 
have not acquired any knowledge of Greek. ‘There is, we believe, 
hardly a single Continental University, either in Germany, Italy, 
or France, which has not been before us in this respect; 
| but in these Islands, where intellectual, like other traditions, take 
strong hold, it has not been easy for men to acknowledge that 
there can be such a thing as a man of culture who has 
never construed a page of Greek. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the methods of the natural sciences are forming more and 
more every day a school of culture of their own, and that the-cirele 
of human knowledge is getting too wide to demand from young 
| men when they first enter on their academical career a fair mastery 

of more than one or two intellectual studies in each kind. The 
| University of London requires a good knowledge of both Latin 
| and English, of mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry, 
| and it willfurther require either Greek, or French, or German to 
The decision 
|appears to us a wise one, The academical tendency of the 
present day is to require not too much knowledge, but too wide 





‘a range of superficial knowledge, from those who are starting in 


the path of learning, and everything which diminishes the aree 
of the pressure on school-teaching is a guarantee for thorough- 
ness,—that is, for teaching lads better the great secret of all, 


| how to learn, 


Consols were on Friday 92 nine-16ths to 92 eleven-16ths. 
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cipal power would be in the hands of Socialists. The Debt 
would be dishonoured, for there would be no general revenue, 
eae pees The Fleet would disappear, for there would be no one to pay 
THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. |it ; and the Army would be abolished, for all the Federalistg 
: er Republic in Spain, besides suffering from a multitude | are hostile to a conscription, which under a system of State 
of smaller obstacles, has to overcome two most serious | Rights could hardly be carried out. Spain, in fact, as modern 
and immediate dangers. One is the possible disobedience of | history has known it, would cease to be, and would be replaced 
the Army, and the other is the deep fissure between the | by a knot of Republics, possibly as happy as the Cantons, but 
Federalists and Unitarians in the ranks cf the party itself. | possibly also as quarrelsome as the Republics into which the 
The temper of the Army, though uncertain, is believed to be | Spanish Viceroyalties have been subdivided. That these 
hostile, some of its leaders being convinced that the regal form | apprehensions are exaggerated may be allowed at once, but 
of government is essential to Spain, others being bound to the | they are not unnatural; they weigh heavily with Spanish 
Pretenders by ancient pledges, and others being unwilling to | statesmen; they have induced the Republican Ministry to 
surrender the supremacy their caste has so long enjoyed. The | declare for unity; and they persuade men like Olozaga, the 

Army has governed Spain for a generation, and so complete | Minister in Paris, who generally reconciles himself to an 
is its conviction that it can still govern it, that it may make the | government, to declare publicly and formally, andas it were with 
attempt at any moment and with any degree of audacity,—a an oath, that there is one limit in politics which their con- 
chance which drives the Ministry to consider very revolutionary | sciences will not allow them to pass. They will resist the 
steps. They must either conciliate the Army, or destroy the | loss of the unity secured by seven centuries of battle. Olozaga’s 
Army, or supersede the Army, and either alternative is beset | is the only Minister’s letter yet published, but it is evident 
with almost insuperable difficulties. Conciliation as under- ‘that his tone must be that of the diplomatic service at large, 
stood in Spain—that is, the raining-down of promotions —is| for it is incredible that all Europe should have protested 
contrary to the Republican theory of government, a mere against a Federalism which can hurt nobody North of the 
extension of the old vicious circle. Destruction—that is, the | Pyrenees. The Courts may dread a victory of the Inter- 
abolition of conscription and grant of unlimited furlough to | national, say in Catalonia; but Spain has little influ 
all soldiers now in the ranks—would leave all power in the|ence on opinion, and their ideas have, we imagine, 
hands of the populace, would surrender Cuba to the Volun- | been reported to Madrid by very willing pens. With 
teers, and would make of every officer a deadly foe. Super- | the foreign Powers, the statesmen, and the Generals so 
session is the only course, and supersession implies the arming | adverse, it would be difficult for a new Ministry with no 
of the populace in the great cities, who are very turbulent, | particular title to declare itself Federalist ; and there is, as we 
very much distressed, and full of exasperation at the “ oppres- | believe, another reason, of which no one talks, and that is the 
sions” of the great employers of labour. Arming them is agrarian question. Spain is in the unhappy position of being 
most dangerous work—as was shown in 1869—yet it appears | the one Continental State in which the agrarian question is 
to be unavoidable, and has, according to some of the latest | as urgent as it once was in France, Naples, and Prussia, and 
accounts, already begun. If it can be avoided—if, that is, the | has never reached a settlement. The difficulty varies in 
Army makes up its mind to accept the Republic—all will thus | different provinces, from Andalusia, where everybody is a 
far be well; but if it cannot, civil war may rage in every | tenant-at-will, to Biscay, where the cultivators own the 
town of Spain, and more especially in the towns not control-| soil; but everywhere there is need for a land law 
lable by the fleet. That civil war would discredit the Republic | which will define rights, secure tenures, and affect 
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both in France and Spain. 

Even this danger, however, is not so great as the one 
arising from the split within the Republican ranks. The great 
majority of that party—twenty to one, itis said—are Federalists, 
that is, men who wish to import either the American or 
the Swiss Constitution almost as it stands, leave the provinces 
to govern themselves even in matters of criminal legislation, 
and grant large municipal privileges to the cities and com- 
munes of the interior. The desire for local liberty is very 
strong even among the peasantry, it is stronger still among 
the artisans, and it is strongest of all among the clergy, who 
would in the rural districts rapidly regain their ascendancy, 
and perhaps their revenues. Some Carlists make as great a 
point of localism as the Federalists, while the cities have re- 
peatedly declared it to be their sine gud non. All the strong 
Republicans, in fact, who sent up sixty members where their 
opponents sent three, and all who would tolerate the Republic 
if successful, sway heavily towards this side. To Englishmen, 
looking at the scene from the outside and penetrated with 
experiences of America and Switzerland, there seems no 
sound reason why such a system should not be attempted. 
The provinces have always had histories of their own, they 
are extraordinarily separate in geographical, political, and 
social circumstances, and they are alive, so alive that the 
moment order is suspended local Committees or Juntas at once 
assume all power, and are obeyed as if they were legalised 
officials, These are the very conditions of Federalism, and 
these reasons would, we believe, prevail to establish that 
system, but for some less noticed counterbalancing arguments. 
The statesmen of Spain, including, we believe, many resolute 
Republicans, her proprietors, and her Generals dread Federalism 


as dangerous to the very existence of the country. They say that | 
the provincial life of Spain is too strong for Federalism, that | 


the provinces once divided would become separate organisms, 


hostile rather than friendly to each other, that central power | 


would cease to exist, and that every city would be a separate 
Republic. For instance, they doubt whether Navarre and 
Biscay would not call in Carlos, whether Catalonia would not 
become a dependency of France, whether Andalusia would not 
become an agrarian Commune based on an equal division of 
land, whether religious war would not break out in the Cas- 
tilles, and whether the South would not set up for itself as a 
Mediterranean Republic. Cuba would be lost at once, for Cuba 
must beaState. The cities would bein insurrection, for muni- 


'the whole future of Spain. Proprietors fear that if this 
law is local it will be merely confiscatory, and are ready to 
‘sacrifice anything to avoid a danger which they feel as the 
great absentee landlords would have felt a native Parliament 
|in Ireland. This throws them on the side of unity, as it 
| throws also all those moderate men, some of whom exist in 
| Spain, who wish that if the Federal experiment is inevitable, 
some of its social dangers should be removed first. We 
| confess that, not believing in theft as a regenerating agent, 
| we think their arguments strong, and Figueras in the right 
| in pronouncing, on the whole and with reserves, for the unity 
of the legislative power. 
| Nevertheless this unity, if once definitively adopted, is a cause 
| of weakness to the Republican party in Spain. It will take 
| the heart out of their rank and file. Spanish Republicans as 
|a body are not men of hot ideas, intent on getting rid of an 
illogical, or unreasonable, or degrading system of government; 
‘but are men inspired with a hope, not quite so unreasonable, 
| perhaps, as it looks, that local freedom would materially 
| benefit their condition, would relieve them of military service, 
| would prevent the military punishment of every trivial riot— 
| a great oppression in Spain, and indeed throughout the Con- 
| tinent outside Switzerland—and would place them on a 
vantaye-ground in the great contest between capital and 
labour. That contest, bitter even in England, where it is 
ameliorated by the general instinct of moderation, by the 
Unions, and by the national horror of blood, rages silently 
all over the Continent, and is nowhere so envenomed 
as it is in Spain, where in 1869 employers were in many 
places in danger of violent and painful death. Barcelona was 
only saved by force, and there were rural districts where the 
right of property was restored only by the bayonet, employed, 
we fear, as it always is in such cases, with violence beyond the 
occasion. It is almost indispensable that the struggle should 
be moderated by the central power, but when it is moderated 
reaction sets in, and Republicans declare, often truly, that the 
‘end for which they fought, equality between employers and 
employed, is practically abolished, that their Welsh colliers 
on strike work under compulsion of the bayonet. They 
hope to avoid that compulsion, and we fear, when they see 
they are not to be left absolutely alone face to face with capi- 
tal, they will not be zealous for any form of government. If 
Figueras can get over this difficulty, he will do more to make 
| the Republic possible in Spain than by any number of decrees 
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against the penalty of death, laws which mean nothing except 
that execution by shooting is substituted for execution by 
breaking the neck with a screw. 

We have put the unfavourable side of the situation, as we 
understand it, fairly before our readers, and have only to 
remind them that the Republic has in its favour some 
very important points. That it should be there, installed, 
in possession of office, entitled to the obedience of the 
Army, is almost a miracle, and compels observers to think 
that in Spain, as in France, the stars in their courses are for 
the first time fighting for the Republic. That it should 
have risen to the top unstained by bloodshed, without in- 
surrection, without enemies to punish, without an escort of 
armed men thirsting for revenge, is a piece of good fortune 
almost without a precedent in the history of Liberalism. That 
it should have at hand such leaders as it has, men without 
violence, unless it be on ecclesiastical questions, and incor- 
ruptible men, and men not afraid of government by debate, 
is a point in its favour wholly unexpected, even by those few 
who do not believe that a Spanish politician is necessarily base. 
And finally, that it should have been accepted over all Spain, 
that the great official class should have become accustomed 
even for a moment to regard it as supreme, this is of itself a 
victory not to be overrated. Every day of its existence must 
strengthen it. Every day brings to its side that influence of 
habit which, with all races of men, is found to be the strongest 


of all; and the weight of that motive-power of conservatism, | 


the preference of the known to the unknown in government. 
If the Republic can last a year it may last for ever, and an 
interregnum much more irregular and anarchical than a 
Republic lasted in Spain for two. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


T is obvious that the Government have, thus far, obtained 
as much support for their Irish University Bill, as, with 

so many critical questions still unsettled within it, it was 
possible to hope. But there are several very serious difficulties 
still undealt with, and we shall be much surprised if, in the 
discussion of some of them, there is not elicited a good 
deal of heat and bigotry. There is, first, the great question 
of the University Conscience Clause, a conscience clause 
which can only take good effect if it be regarded as a signal 
warning to moderation and temperateness of policy on the part 
of all the teachers and rulers of the new University. If it 
ever has to be much enforced it must fail, and we are not a 
little anxious as to its fate during the Parliamentary discus- 
sion. We do not wish to see it omitted, because we regard it 
as absolutely essential to the new University that its Professors 
and Examiners and Council should regard the duty of con- 
sulting the religious feelings of all the members of the Univer- 
sity as a cardinal duty, without which itissimply impossible that 
there can be a truly National University at all in a land where 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism are in active conflict, and 
well nigh divide equally the classes likely to apply for Univer- 
sity training. Some signal and solemn warning, therefore, of 
the guiding policy to be adopted by the new University is 
needed, and it cannot be better supplied than by the eleventh 
clause of this Bill :—“ The Council shall have power to question, 
reprimand, or punish by suspension, deprivation, or otherwise, any 
professor, teacher, examiner, or other person having authority, 
in the University, who, when in discharge of his functions as 
a University officer, may by word of mouth, writing, or other- 
wise, be held by them to have wilfully given offence to the 
religious convictions of any member of the University.” Now 
this clause is all very well if it is worked in the spirit we have 


indicated, but if not, a more unmanageable kind of clause can | 


hardly be imagined. Suppose that the Council were to 
appoint to the Professorship of Greek or to the Examiner- 
ship in Greek Literature a man thoroughly imbued with 


the political and historical and philosophical radicalism of | 


the late Mr. Grote,—as was well put by the Economist of last 
week,—and that he were to give lectures, or to put examina- 
tion questions, directly and clearly inculcating or implying 
those assumptions. 
we have extracted to be worked? Of course it would be said 
on behalf of such a professor or examiner that he had 


not “ willingly” given offence to the religious convictions of | 


anyone, but that he had inevitably and unwillingly done so 
i conveying or testing knowledge of what he regarded as 
unquestionable fact. 
Unless the Council on both sides of it,—on the Catholic no 
less than the Protestant side,—are prepared to take this 


How on earth is such a clause as the one | 


And what reply would there be ? | 


eleventh clause of the Bill as the Cowper-Temple clause of 
the Education Act ought to be taken, and /s taken by all anxious 
to promote its success,—namely, as laying down the spirit of 
a large policy rather than as applying a remedy to a specific 
evil,—it will be a failure. And so distinctly will the House of 
Commons see this, that we only fear it may be made the oppor- 
tunity for an onslaught on the one side by Roman Catholics, 
against the possibility of any common instruction, and for an 
onslaught on the other side by the bigoted Protestants against 
the embarrassing and what they will call the dishonest policy of 
compromise with the Catholics. For our own parts, we believe 
that the spirit of the clause, if it is heartily accepted on all sides, 
is thoroughly practicable. But it must work as a principle of 
| selection, by suggesting the class of men to be chosen to govern 
the University, and not by gagging controversialists whose con- 
duct is to be tried and punished by its provisions. But it may be 
defeated by either the bigoted Roman Catholics or the bigoted 
Protestants in Parliament. Some of the Roman Catholics will say 
they don’t want the Conscience Clause, because they intend to 
make use of all the Roman Catholic Chairs, and wish to have no 
fetters on the Roman Catholic Professors, no obligations which 
will embarrass them in addressing their class as if the class were 
purely Roman Catholic. The bigoted Protestants will say the 
same thing in the Protestant sense, and as they will be pretty 
sure to have the command of a majority of the Chairs at the 
start of the new University, they will have some reason for saying 
it. Yet if this is to be the spirit in which the University is to be 
| founded, it will be a failure ab initio. The appointment of every 
| Professor will then be the occasion of a bitter religious feud, and 
it is simply impossible that such a feud should not extend to 
the Examinations, and to the appreciation of the merits and 
demerits of the examinees. We hope, therefore, that Parlia- 
ment will look at this Conscience question in a large way, 
and accept the clause rather as a conspicuous sign-post show- 
ing the policy to be pursued, than as a remedy for acts of 
| bigotry or folly which may, we hope, hardly ever occur, nay, 
hardly ever be even suspected. 

The question of the exclusion of Philosophy and Modern 
History from among the compulsory subjects of academical 
examination and from among the subjects of direct teaching 
| in the New University, will also be a critical one. For our 
| own parts, we should have preferred what we suggested some 
months ago, the appointment of doubleChairs, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, on these subjects,—each Professor to name an examiner 
in them, and the University Council to name a third, who would 
act together and on their joint responsibility in appreciating 
students’ answers. But we admit that this solution would be 
too likely to elicit opposition from the fierce and unreasoning 
foes of “ Concurrent endowment,’—who let a phrase run away 
with what they are pleased to call their consciences as com- 
pletely as ever an election was carried by acry. And if this 
solution be impossible, we must reluctantly admit that it 
would needlessly raise hostile feeling at the very outset of this 
difficult enterprise, to have single chairs in these subjects, for 
every Irish Catholic would naturally resent the appointment of 
‘a Protestant professor of philosophy to a chair in an Irish 
| National University, and every Irish Protestant would resent 

perhaps still more bitterly the appointment of a Catholic to 
| the chair of Modern History in such a University. It is a knot 
which, if the double Chair be really impossible, can only be 
'sundered by cutting, —which cannot be untied. 

But the most critical question of all will be the nomination of 
| the Council. We observe that Mr. Gladstone hopes to stave this 
| off till after the second reading and till after some of the more 

important provisions of the Bill have already passed through 
Committee. Whethér that will help the matter, we are not quite 
‘sure. For our own parts, we do not hesitate to say that the prin- 
ciple should be equality between the number of Catholics and 
Protestants on the Council, but that great pains should be 
‘taken to choose men who are scholars rather than controver- 
sialists. We say that the principle should be equality, irre- 
spective of the numbers of the students of either religion, 
because equality secures a certain balance, a wish for neutra- 
lity and equity, a desire to conciliate, which the principle of 
the representation of numbers would not secure, would even 
throw overboard. And for this reason we view the principle 
of a Collegiate representation supplementary to that of the 
ordinary members of the Council, with a good deal of distrust. 
Why not keep strictly to the number of twenty-eight ordinary 
'members, but after the preliminary trial-period of ten years 
‘is over, give the governing bodies of the Catholic and 

Protestant Colleges alternately,—first a Catholic and then a 
| Protestant College, each of each religion taking its turn in 
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regular order,—the right of nominatingthe member of Council | against Mr. Ayrton, or else his soul abhors figures and he can- 
now assigned to the Professors? It seems tous that the object not force himself to make them tell anything. His financial 
should be to start with equality, and to provide as far as possible | exposé of the excessive expenditure of the Governs 
that equality should always be maintained, The Orange organs| ment on Tuesday was crude and clumsy in a curious 
assert that by 1885 the Catholic Colleges will have a clear degree. He seemed positively to tumble over his statistics 
majority in the Council of the University. We can’t conceive|in order that he might get to the popular points 
how they make it out. As far as we see, they are much more | of his speech. No doubt in his heart he was damning the 
likely to be in a small minority even then, if no pains is taken by figures all the time he was floundering through them. Now, 
the Government to secure equality. Butthe principle of asupple- | there is nothing which wants tenderer treatment than figures, 
mentary Collegiate representation is quite certain to create in- | and nothing which, if they get the sort of treatment they 
equality at first, and probably to continue it indefinitely. And want, is sweeter to the ears of the great English assembly, 
yet, if there is to be calculation of the opposite forces at all, itis | But then they must have tender treatment, they must be 
perfectly clear that in a case of this kind, where learning is to handled so as to tell a tale, and call out the sort of emotions 
be neutral ground, and the religious difficulty is to be| with which honourable members look over their bankers’ 
avoided, you want permanent equality, a real poise of | books. They must not be shied at the heads of honourable 
the controversial forces, and one that will continue as | members as Mr. Vernon Harcourt shied them. The gritty 
long. as the policy of the University continues. It details must be made to pave the way of a policy. The 
seems to us that to secure stable equilibrium, the policy | increased expenditure and taxation should be deployed to teach 
of the representation of numbers on the Council should | a lesson, the remissions of taxation should be shown to be 
be abandoned. It is one which must introduce instability from | heralds of prosperity. There must be a thread of thought and 
the first, and perhaps overthrow equilibrium later on. If | a vein of expectation infused into these matters, if they are to 
the two faiths are to unite heartily, it must be on a basis of | be made means of influence with the House. Mr. Vernon 
mutual respect and perfect equality. That basis should be| Harcourt failed sadly in all this,—so sadly that the 
secured from the beginning. The Council should be filled with | popular parts of his speech, the clever smeers and 
men as nearly as possible half of each faith, but as much | sharp illustrations, came with almost as little zest on the 
noted for their mildness, their scholarship, what Mr. Arnold | House as the wine would come upon the guests at a dinner 
calls their “ sweet reasonableness,’’ as even for the sincerity of | party if served without the dinner. According evidently to 
their religious convictions. It would be well, too, if there could | previous arrangement, Mr. Gladstone promised that some of 
be both some Protestants and some Catholics who might be | his colleagues who were more familiar with the figures,— 
uniformly expected to act together and support cordially the probably Mr. Lowe and Mr. Childers,—would answer Mr. 
policy of honest conciliation. | Vernon Harcourt. But it was not necessary. What with the 
| deadness of the speech and the partial concession of the 
: | Government, nobody took any interest in the debate. Mr. 
MR. HARCOURT’S MOTION. | Sclater-Booth was the most distinguished official member of 
HERE is, we fear, a canker in the bud of Mr. Vernon | the Conservative party who took any share in the debate; the 
Harcourt’s public life. There are some roses which | ball was tossed to and fro with ever-increasing languor till at 
always begin the summer with cankered buds, and which last Mr. Vernon Harcourt had to reply, not to any official 
blossom beautifully in the autumn, and perhaps that will be critic on either side, but to Mr. Laing, who has just been sent 
the fate of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s political career. But for | back to the House as a sort of Liberal /audator temporis acti by 
the present, at least, there is a canker in the bud, and one it | the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and who seized the oppor- 
is not easy to explain. He is an extremely clever man. He tunity to depreciate excessive zeal in the cause of economy, 
is not only a clever man, but a clever man with a weapon. and to remind the House of what is true enough, whoever says 
He can use his tongue to good purpose. His caustie remarks | it, that a wise and firm foreign policy, and a steady Military 
are often very good. He is not particularly tender-hearted. | and Naval policy which does not veer about from year to year, 
He makes the horse he is riding for the time being, “‘know,” to | but takes care to aim at a fixed standard of strength and’ 
use Mr. Trollope’s celebrated expression, that “he is there,” | efficiency, are of far more importance, even in the ultimate 
and feel it by spur as well as bridle. He has a good deal | interests of frugality itself, than an unreasonable crave for 
of knowledge, and a much more than average share of diminished expenditure. It can never be too often repeated 
power. But he wants something,—perhaps receptiveness | that it was the insanely economical and negligent policy of 
for catching what the House of Commons most respect,— | our Naval and Military réyime during the long peace, which 
perhaps a mere adaptability of manner. Or perhaps there is| caused the fearful expense and waste of the Crimean war. 
too much show of bumptiousness in proportion to the display | There is no economy in economies which mean unreadiness 
of accuracy for a House which rather likes genuine intel-| when a crisis comes. On the contrary, there is terrible waste 
leetual arrogance when it is accompanied by power, but is and fearful danger,—a danger which increases tenfold as the 
inclined to resent a dictatorial air when embedded in a deposit | armaments of Europe grow. 
of mistake. Anyhow, he is certainly not as successful in the; However, this last consideration, though it applies to Mr. 
House of Commons as he is in popular demonstrations at Vernon Harcourt’s and Mr. Jacob Bright’s speeches, does not 
Oxford, and apparently he feels slightly disheartened by the touch the Government answer to them, which excluded the 
difference of result, but not sufficiently disheartened to study the | Naval and Military expenditure from the consideration of the 
sources of his failure. Last week he had a really great chance , Committee which Mr. Gladstone offered, and excluded them 
against Mr. Ayrton, who had blundered thoroughly in his precisely on the ground we have indicated,—that these two 
Park legislation, and Mr. Harcourt went in confidently,—too great items of expenditure involve at every point the question 
confidently,—and did not win. The result was that by aim-|of policy, for which the Administration alone ought to 
ing, inaccurately with the view of giving greater force to his| be responsible. Still we cannot quite reconcile our- 
attack, he achieved the curious result of rehabilitating Mr. | selves to the pliancy of the Government on the matter 
Ayrton in the opinion of the House of Commons; for the of the Committee, even as regards the Civil Service Esti- 
Minister of Public Works, in spite of his blunders outside the mates, especially when Mr. Gladstone lays such emphasis on 
House, made none in it; he measured accurately the strength | the point that it is never to consider an increase of expendi- 
of his opponent and obtained a complete victory over him, | ture, but only possible diminutions. Does he mean to exclude 
not in consequence of his own merits, but of his opponent’s | from the view of the Committee increases of expenditure which 
defects. would be necessary conditions of other and larger decreases ? 
Last Tuesday Mr. Harcourt had a more difficult task, for he |The words of the resolution are that ‘a Select Committee be 
had to.make a lucid financial statement, which is not always ina | appointed to inquire whether any and what reductions can be 
successful barrister’s way. The House of Commons has been | effected in the expenditure for Civil Services (other than the 
acoustomed during Mr, Gladstone’s career to find finance made | National Debt and the Civil List), whether charged on the 
as interesting as a romance. Even the younger members of Consolidated Fund or defrayed from votes of Parliament, 
the Government have many of them shown indications of the | with special reference to those branches thereof which are 
game talent. Mr. Stansfeld, for instance, who obtained his | not under the direct or effectual control of the Treasury.” 
first great success by the abstract resolution of 1862, the drift | Now, does that mean that no increase of expenditure, even 
of which Mr. Harcourt reproduced on Tuesday, has always | though subordinate to a greater decrease of expenditure, is to 
shown an art and a finish in the exposition of finance which | be considered by the Committee? Take a case like that of 
captivate the ear of the House of Commons. But Mr. Vernon | the judicial and legal expenses to which Mr. Gladstone speci- 
Harcourt was either discouraged by the failure of his tilt | ally referred, and with regard to some departments of which,— 
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Government prosecutions of criminal offenders, for example, 
and the fees allowed by the Treasury for them,—we have had 
lately so many serious complaints, is the Committee to be 
probibited from explaining that certain additions to the legal 
expenditure in one direction would be conditions of its still 

eater decrease in another direction? If it is,—and this was 
what Mr. Gladstone’s language seemed to imply,—then we 
must say we should have ample evidence of the weakness 
of granting a Committee which it is necessary to fetter 
after this fashion, and not rather leaving to the Govern- 
ment,—which, if it looks into such matters at all, must 
look into them as a whole,—the undivided responsibility 
of effecting all reductions which are really consistent with 
efficiency. The only excuse for such Committees is that by en- 
gaging independent members of the House in the investigation, 
the Government gains new advocates for its proposed economies 
who will have a weight of their own,—a weight not 
accorded to official advocates. But this consideration is 
trivial in the extreme, compared with the loss of thoroughness 
which must be incurred by the jealous exclusion of points so 
vital to an inquiry of this kind as the possibility of a profitable 
increase in expenditure which might lead, through greater 
efficiency, to still more important reductions. In fact, inves- 
tigations artificially limited after this fashion only mean respon- 
sibilities with limited liability, and we do not believe that this 
kind of responsibility with limited liability is true responsi- 
bility at all. The Committee will always have it in its 
power to say,—may, perhaps, be compelled to say,—‘ We could 
have suggested much more important reductions, but we were 
shut out from the most fruitful path of reduction, which 
would have involved taking evidence on some of the cases of 
underpaid and therefore inefficient, and therefore also ulti- 
mately expensive labour, with a view to securing greater 
efficiency,—a course involving expense at the first step, 
but much greater savings at the second.’ And such an 
excuse for inadequate results would be perfectly legitimate. 
Hence, we confess that we regard with dislike and distrust 
this willingness on the part of the Administration to share its 
responsibilities with the House, and by that means to rid 
itself of some of their burden. 
economise undertaken directly by Government cow/d not be 
thus artificially limited. If the Administration discovers that 
penny-wise savings are leading to pound-foolishness, it can and 
must immediately rectify or propose to Parliament to rectify 
the blunder; but the Committee proposed will apparently be 
debarred from taking this very legitimate course. 

On the whole, though we are aware that Mr. Harcourt 
failed on his part, we are disposed to regret that he did 
not fail more completely. We do not believe in putting 
the duties of the Administration into commission, and 


that is, as it seems to us, what Mr. Gladstone has done | 


with regard to the consideration of possible economies in the 
Civil Service. It would have been better to negative Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s motion simply,—almost better even to have 
agreed to it, and to have let the Administration assume the 
responsibility of giving effect to it, than to have provided this 
ingenious buffer between the responsibility of the House and 
the responsibility of the Government. Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
has not been happy in his motion. He has not improved his 
own position, and he has managed to injure slightly that of 
the Government. A disposition to govern by Committee is a 
disposition to feebleness, on which we look with a certain 
amount of alarm. 





8IR J. COLERIDGE ON TRIAL BY JURY. 
i Jury Bill introduced by the Attorney-General on 


Monday seems to us unnecessarily, and on one point 
dangerously, radical. His objects, he says, are to lighten the 
burden of service on juries, which in some classes is most 
severely felt, and to obtain better qualified jurymen; but 
he can secure both ends without changes which will shock 
all but the cultivated, will seriously diminish the moral 
weight of verdicts, and may in the end impair the public 
confidence in the administration of justice. Sir J. Coleridge 
desires to obtain a certain admixture of the Special Jury 
class on every jury, civil and criminal, and the country will 
probably go with him in this desire. It is clearly expedient 
that a certainty should exist of finding two or three 
educated men on every jury, if only to interpret the 
Judge’s charge, and resist the effect of eloquent plead- 
ing; and if, as the Attorney-General avers, juries are 


deteriorating, the change has become absolutely necessary. | 


It is obvious that efforts to | 


| Incompetent juries would very soon break our system of trial 
in pieces, and we have no other at once popular and efficient 
| with which we could hope to replace it, in criminal cases at 
_allevents. We cannot try criminals by Judges alone without 
exposing the criminal to the risk of over-severe tribunals, and 
Judges to the far more formidable risk of a criticism which 
would in the end destroy confidence in their capacity. They 
must blunder sometimes, as juries do, and every blunder would 
be remembered, and would impair the value of their subsequent 
| verdicts. The similar blunders of jarymen, who go back into the 
population, are forgotten. The system proposed works well in 
Scotland, where five of the fifteen jurors are always special, 
‘and it would work well here, if we could only obtain 
a sufficient supply without crushing the educated class. This, 
however, cannot under existing acts be accomplished. The 
rules for the selection of special jurors are so antiquated and 
absurd, that the class is in some cases so diminished as ‘to 
/make the duty an insufferable burden. In Marylebone, for 
example, while there are 5,680 common jurors on the register, 
‘there are only 300 specials; while in St. Pancras, with 6,628 
common jurors, there are actually only 50 qualified as specials. 
Of course, accepting the Attorney-General’s datum that 
a special juror should be an educated man, these figures 
‘are absurd—there must be 3,000 educated men in Marylebone 
'—and he is quite right in endeavouring to obtain a fresh sup- 
ply. His first suggestion is a very good one. He proposes 
|that the existing distinctions between jurymen shall be 
abolished, and that the classes shall be divided by their 
| rating, all below a certain figure ranking as common jurymen. 
That is a rough or even brutal line of demarcation, but it is 
in accordance with our social habits, it will not be unpopular 
in itself, and it secures this much justice,—that the poor man, 
/to whom time is most valuable, will be much seldomer called 
/on to serve. He will belong to a much larger list, which 
might, we imagine, by a little arrangement be still farther 
extended. A large reservoir of specials being secured, their 
work may fairly be increased by service with common juries, 
to the indefinite improvement of the whole administration of 
justice. 

Sir J. Coleridge, however, still fears resistance, and to 
diminish special-jury work he proposes three very serious 
_changes,—that juries be reduced to seven, that a trial may go 

on if two jurors are ill, and that the verdict shall be given 
by a majority. This is going too far. There is, it is true, 
no magic in the number twelve; but there is magic in the 
| popular belief that so many as twelve men will not be seriously 
wrong on so broad a question as guilt or innocence, and that 
belief might be shaken by so large a reduction of their num- 
ber, and certainly would be shaken by the reduction coupled 
with the admission of the majority principle. Four “ com- 
mon” opinions are not enough to impress the public with a 
'sense of certainty, and Sir John Coleridge admits this when 
he exempts persons accused of murder or treason—that is, in 
fact, all capital cases—from this mode of trial. If it is unjust 
to hang a man on a verdict of four, it is still more unjust 
to condemn him to penal servitude for life, for juries 
notoriously and naturally put more conscience and energy 
into their investigation of capital cases. Besides, though 
we are reluctant to put the argument, we never can wholly 
ignore American example, and American precedent is against 
leaving a balance of power on juries to one or two men. 
They may be corrupted either by bribery or by terror. We 
| do not advocate unanimity. On the contrary, we are assured on 
| very high American authority that the rule of unanimity works 
evil in New York, the system in cases where guilt is clear 
| being to bribe one man to hold out,.so that the jury may 
separate without delivering a verdict at all. It would be 
| better to provide against the incompetence, or obstinacy, or 
corruption, or religious particularism of one man, by allowing 
'the vote of eleven, or even of ten, to be final; but 
we should deprecate any large reduction of the number, 
‘or any vote by absolute majority. If the evidence is 
so obscure that three or four qualified citizens do not believe 
in the guilt of the accused, he ought to be acquitted. Less 
than ten jurors would be a mistake, and we question if it is 
worth while for so small a saving to affront a tradition which 
may be absurd, but which, like many other traditions, helps to 
keep up in England a general confidence in the law. That 
confidence is nearly invaluable, and it will not be felt in the 
decision of men too few not to be known and marked, and who 
are understood to have carried their point against a minority of 
the unconvinced. In Ireland such a plan would be ruinous, 
for the majority would be terrorised; and even in England, let 
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Sir J. Coleridge just remember the Gas Stokers’ case, and think | sold these concessions at enormous profit—witnesses talk of 
of the consequences if the workmen could have said that three | dividends of 1,500 per cent.—that they were arraigned in Con- 
“Specials ” had voted against three “ Commoners,” and that | gress, and that they gave shares—that is, money—in amounts 
the foreman who had been left without gas really gave the of about £1,000 to Senators for protection. How many 
verdict. Or let him consider the degree of confidence that | Senators are implicated it is impossible to say, but it ig 
the roughs would feel in a verdict against the Claimant. | certain that three at least are held by opinion to be 
Either the system would not last, or lasting, we should | guilty, including Mr. Schuyler Colfax, the Vice-President, 
have Mr. Hardy’s dangerous remark, that a labourer should | who avers that he can make a full defence, but who has only 
be tried by labourers, elevated into a Sixth Point of the | escaped impeachment by three votes. It is certain also that 
Charter. We cannot conceive a more dangerous sugges- |‘ lobbying,” é.e., the practice of carrying bills by bribery, has 
tion, but Sir J. Coleridge’s proposals once accepted, we | reached the Senate, that several men have grown. rich there 
should have Members returned in its support. Sir J. | without cause, and that one man, Mr. Pomeroy, of Kansas, has 
Coleridge may say that this is an unreasonable fear, but we been convicted of buying his seat, in order, as everyone admits, 
would just ask him to remember his own experience in the | to sell its powers. The revelations are of the most frank 
case of Odger v. the owners of the Figaro. Had he not himself to | character, and though they do not cover a majority of the 
remonstrate with counsel for the prosecution for hinting that a | Senate, or anything like it, they do cover names heretofore 

special jury would refuse, while a common jury would have | generally respected. 
given, damages to the advocate of Republicanism? That| Anything more disheartening could scarcely be conceived, 
argument was not pressed, but suppose Mr. Odger, instead of | If a democracy itself uncorrupt cannot find or does not care 
being a political lecturer, had been the delegate of a great | to find representatives who after a double winnowing are com- 
Union, might not his counsel have made a speech which | monly “law honest,” will abstain from actual bribes or actual 
would have raised throughout England a ery for working | plundering of the State till, democracy is dead before it has 
jurymen. | well been born. No State can long survive pecuniary corrup- 
If it is so essential in the new complexity of city life to} tion in its rulers. They may urge, as we believe Americans 
reduce the burden which service on juries imposes on educated | do urge, that they do not sell their countrymen, that an anti- 
men—and we are far from denying that the burden is heavy—_| national vote cannot be bought, that they only receive grati- 
relief should be sought in a reduction of the number of jury | fications for votes on indifferent matters, or that at worst they 
cases, not of jurymen in a case. There are whole classes of | only traffic in concessions, but all that is delusive. The men 
cases in which the intervention of a jury is not only needless, | who sell concessions will sell contracts, and in our modern 
‘but positively injurious. Almost all patent cases belong to | civilisation the very life of a nation may depend upon con- 
that category, all cases which are really questions of law, and tracts being honestly performed, upon ship rivets, and soldiers’ 
as we should maintain, all cases in which the business is to | boots, and the quality of powder; and the step from furnish- 
Two experts sitting by the side of the|ing boots of paper to betraying an expedition is very short 
| indeed,—how short we may discover from any life of the first 





assess values. 


Judge, but not voting, would enable him to decide patent 
cases much better than a jury; every barrister knows 
how often and how absurdly juries are called on to return 
what is virtually a decision on the law ; and as to valuations, 
juries notoriously extricate themselves from their own ignor- 
ance in one of two ways, by lavish verdicts in favour of com- 
-pensation, or by striking an average between the different 
sums each juryman has guessed to be nearly the true value. 
An official appraiser would nine times out of ten give a more 
accurate opinion, while a Judge could understand much better 


Duke of Marlborough. When once such a practice becomes 
general, the work of Legislation is sure to fall to men who 
make a trade of it; who, profiting by their work, attend to 
it and make a monopoly of it; and the control of a 
great country may be abandoned, as the control of the 
great city of New York was abandoned, to a regular 
Ring, whose almost avowed object is the plunder of 
the people. The Ring did not govern New York well, 
but badly, its ultimate interest being not only high prices, 





the evidence which really limits the award, that of the | but scamped work; and a Ring, if it obtained control of the 
experts in the trade. To summon special jurors to try such Union, would not govern well either, but as badly as France 
cases is absurd and unjust besides, these amateur valuations | was governed in the later years of Napoleon. We do not 
being altogether outside their duty to the community. If | hesitate to say that, immensely powerful as the Union is, and 
Sir J. Coleridge, with his great experience, will run through splendid fighters as the Americans are, if her resources fell 
all the classes of jury cases, and strike off all wherein the | into the hands of men like the New York Ring, she would in 
verdict must be an inferior kind of guess-work, he will per- | her next great campaign be defeated by sea and land, if only 
form a real service to the public, and will increase, instead of through corruption among her contractors. The vice is fatal, 


diminishing, as his present Bill may do, the public confidence | and if it spreads only a little more, we shall yet see the fall 
‘of the mighty American Republic, and of the brightest hopes 


of the race now covering the globe. There is no conceivable 
' reason why Australians should swindle less than Americans, 


THE LATEST AMERICAN SCANDAL. ‘or why Englishmen under the same conditions should be 
OTHING can be more disheartening to Radicals, or indeed | better than either, and all good or far-sighted men would give 
to any men who believe in self-government, than the | up the Democratic cause as a hopeless fallacy. 

‘revelations of corruption recently reported from the United | However, as we said, with the intelligence comes also a 
States, and yet we appear to discern among them one gleam gleam of light. The real difficulty in studying this problem 
of light. A belief in the corruptibility of American politicians of corruption is to understand why the people bear it, to 
has of late years been very widely spread in Europe, perhaps decide whether the electors acquiesce in their sale by their 
unduly spread, but until this month it was corrected by an | representatives. If they do, the struggle 18 over ; but if they 

That do not, all may be redeemed. A nation may fall into the 


impression that the Senate, at all events, was pure. ¢ ; 
body was not elected by a democracy, but by the ¢dite of the | hands of a corrupt class as into the hands of a corrupt King, 


people, the State Legislatures; it was filled by men of a and yet remain itself uncorrupted. That certainly happened 
different stamp from the Representatives, and it had a long in England under Charles II., when King, courtiers, and states- 
tradition of honour. Its members might “job,” as British men alike accepted bribes which the electorate would have 


Ministers have jobbed, but the short tenure of American office | rejected with contemptuous scorn; and under Walpole, when 
might account for that, and after all, some one must recom- | Peers apologised for rejecting bribes which tailors would have 
mend for local appointments ; but there was a belief that they | thrown in the faces of those who offered them. We see some 


would not betray their trust for money. The revelations in | faint reason to believe that this is the case also in America, 
the American Credit Mobilier case, and the Pomeroy case show, and that the ultimate cause of the popular toleration for 
however, that this belief was ill-founded ; that the position of | corruption is popular ignorance. The electors do not believe 
Senator, the highest in the Union next the President's, is some- | their representatives corrupt. They are not addressed on the 
times bought and sold ; that the Legislatures which elect the | subject by representatives from other States, the discussion is 
Senate may be corrupted; and that in the Senate itself there | seldom raised by men they respect, they are compelled to 
exist men whose votes can be regularly purchased for a mode- | trust the newspapers, and the newspapers on questions of per- 
rate sum of money. Without going into unproved scandals, | sonal character have utterly lost their confidence. So malig- 
there seems to be no doubt whatever that certain managers | nant and universal is the abuse showered on politicians in the 
of the Pacific Railroad formed a Ring, that under the | Union, that an accusation of theft is accepted like one of Mr. 
title of the Credit Mobilier they sold to themselves conces- | Lowe’s or Mr. Harcourt’s epigrams, as an expression not of 
sions made by Congress to the Pacific Railroad, that they re- | the writer’s full conviction, but of his political dislikes. It is 


in juries. 
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regarded as a statement by Mr. Odger that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stole chasubles would be regarded in Great 
Britain, as a bit of “ peppered tongue,” not worth an answer, 
and hardly worth an action. The moment that by any acci- 
dent the evidence comes before the people in a way they 
trust, there is an end of the bribe-taker. In this very 
Pomeroy affair, the moment Oolonel York had produced indis- 
putable proofs the contest was at an end. The members of 
the Kansas Houses dared not face their constituents’ indigna- 
tion, and with Pomeroy’s money in many of their pockets 
unanimously voted his dismissal, the election of his adversary, 
and his own arrest on a criminal information. 
States House of Commons there has been no hesitation to 
investigate, no refusal to expel—Mr. Ames, for instance, 
being expelled—except by the cumbrous method of impeach- 
ment, and no idea that any convicted member will be 
re-elected. There is much lenity about punishment, as there 


In the United 


| a publicly avowed conviction, but would find on reconsideration 
that theirs was not a conviction at all, but a hasty impulse of pity 
for the suffering involved in a particular case. However, in the 
present article we wish to limit ourselves strictly to the subject of 
Suicide. We observe that Professor Newman, though his letter 
ends by insisting on the formal assent of the patient, really implies 
much more, when he suggests that the Commissioners who visit 
Lunatic asylums should be consulted as to the humanity of putting 
| a term to hopeless sufferings; and when he refers to the very 
natural wish of the friends of persons “suffering agony or even 
delirium and painful delusions without hope” that the end may 
come soon, as testimony in his favour. In both cases, the testimony 
is evidently germane only to the vindication of the policy of extin- 
guishing the life of others. An insane, delirious, or lunatic patient is 
just one whom it would be a mockery to consult about his own fate ; 
while the hopeless paralytic, whose power of communicating with 
the external world is at an end, could not be consulted. Professor 


used to be in England, and indeed still is about buying | Newman, therefore, must hint at legalising, not merely volun- 


seats in the House of Commons; but it is evidently felt | 
that the delinquents are politically dead, that the electors | 
do not intend votes to be sold, and that although they | 
may choose men no better than those expelled, they will not 
knowingly choose the agents of the “ lobbying” Rings. While 
they think them merely extravagant they will bear with them, 
partly because they are too comfortable to care—remember the 
Debt is beingreduced by £25,000,000 a year—and partly from 
that horror of pecuniary “meanness”? which among certain 
classes in America, as among the whole lower class in England, 
has made of thrift an artificial vice, but corruption they 
decidedly dislike 

This is so far satisfactory, but we cannot deny that each of | 
these revelations, necessary as they are if there is ever to be | 
reform, is a severe blow struck against democracy. Grant the | 


tary and deliberate suicide, but the termination—by relations or 
friends—of the sufferings of others, and we pointed out last week 
what we confess we think an unanswerable argument against that 
course. As it is obvious, however, that the strength of the position 
of the Euthanasianists lies in the case of suicide deliberately decided 
upon by a mind in possession of its reason, and if it fails there, 
| there will be little chance for them of success iu their advocacy of 
| the benevolent murder of patients unable to give a rational con- 
|sent, we will confine what we have to say to-day strictly to the 
| discussion of Professor Newman’s position,—that suicide may be 
| right or even a positive duty, and, of course, that in such cases it 
is simply wrong to interpose the veto of the law, and the moral 
opprobrium which the veto of the law carries with it. 

Professor Newman's conviction of what he regards as the right 


electorate innocent, and we must still concede that it is exces- | or even the occasional duty of suicide is grounded, of course, on the 
sively stupid. It looks as if average, half-educated working- | serious sacrifices which are sometimes required from those who are 
men, such as make up the constituency of Kansas, while they | not, or, at least, would not otherwise be, iu any danger of death, iu 
can be trusted to fight for their country, and even tosee that | order to prolong, and that sometimes very slightly, the lives of 
slavery is an evil, cannot be trusted to discern the character of those who are. He gives us two instances :—l1n travelling rapidly 
their representatives. They select in ordinary times a “bad | through forest or desert countries, if the health of one of the 
lot,” and when selected do not look after them with anything | party fail, either all must seriously endanger life, perbaps all 
like adequate keenness and intelligence. If they remain poor, perish, through waiting to help him, or they must leave him be- 
that is no credit to them, and if they become rich, that is no | hind, helpless, to encounter a still more certain death. Now in such 
cause of suspicion, for they may have been speculating in | cases the sufferer sometimes begs to be killed lest he perish by a 
stocks. We do not like the out-look—for Englishmen and | much slower and more painful death, that of starvation, or by the 
Americans are essentially the same—any more than we like | attacks of wild animals. Are you to sacrifice the lives of all to no 





the deduction we are forced to draw,—that the reverence for | 
rank acts as an antiseptic on the reverence for money. We 
never feel sure, as we read these stories in- American papers, 
and French papers, and German papers, that the English 
guarantee against a repetition of them in this country is not 
caste pride, the strongest argument for aristocracy in some 
sense or other it would be possible to suggest. It is a dis- 
heartening thought from our point of view, but we never 
deny a fact, and there the fact is that any man who offered 
£1,200 or £12,000 to any English Peer or county member for 
his vote would be summarily ejected from the room. There 
are lobbyers among us, too, but they refrain from putting 
temptation into that crude form, and they are powerless 
against the caste. 





PROFESSOR NEWMAN ON THE DUTY OF SUICIDE. 
ROFESSOR NEWMAN, in a letter which we print elsewhere, 
declares that he feels no hesitation in asserting suicide to be 
sometimes a du/y, and he intimates that this opinion is somewhat 
widely spread amongst cultivated persons, but suppressed from 
the odium attaching to the profession of such opinions. We 





| purpose for his sake? or to leave him to a certain death, yet 
|refuse to shorten the pain of that death? or to sanction his 
|suicide? Again Mr. Newman puts a case, not nearly so strong on 
| its humane side, but intended, we suppose, to be stronger on the 
| side of duty, of an aged man dying of a slow disease which wears 
out the health of those who tend him, though that health is far more 
important to the happinessand future prospects of those who sacri- 
fice it, than the brief prolongation of a worn-out life can be to the 
happiness of the invalid, and he says boldly, “I (for one) look 
with horror on allowing tender kinsfolk to sacrifice youthful health 
in order to add days or weeks to my life, when worn out.” 
In other words, he declares it would be the duty of such an 
invalid to liberate his nurses by putting an end to his own 
life. Now surely it is obvious that in the former case — that 
of the sick traveller in jungles or deserts,—there is no new 
ethical element at all which is not present in almost all cases 
of proposed suicide. ‘The really delicate question is that which 
bears upon the duty of abandoning the sick man rather than throw- 
| ing away apparently the lives of all by delaying the march ; but 
| that is not a question of the morality of suicide ; itis a question of 
| a conflict of duties of a very impressive kind; and the decision that 








attribute very little importance to scattered expressions of opinion | would be right for one such party of explorers might very well be 
of this kind from persons who have not weighed the whole ques- wrong for another,—a great deal depending on the sort of tie 
tion in all its bearings, and whose imagination is probably | between the different members of it. It is both nataral and, no 
greatly influenced by the painful impression produced by a mere | doubt, a duty to risk a far greater danger for one to whom there 
individual case of hopeless suffering. All it seems to us to show | is a very close tie, than any it would be natural or a duty to risk for 


is, what we have long known, that the importance attached to|a comparative stranger to whom you have no intimate ties of 
visible utilitarian consequences as compared with the awe excited by | feeling at all, while there may be very close ties to those inter- 


spiritual instincts, is rapidly increasing, and that irresponsible in- | ested in your welfare at home. But even if the question be deter- 
dividual Opinion is much more apt to be hasty now in underestimat- | mined in favour of abandoning the sick man to his fate at his own 
ing the weight to be attached to unreasoned recoils from un- | request, there is noadvanceat all towards the solution of theqiestion 
natural acts, and in overestimating the argument from calculable | of the right and duty of suicide. If suicide is right for an invalid 
and visible results, than it used to be. Probably, however, the very | suffering from hopeless disease at home, it is right here. If it is 
persons whom Professor Newman has found half favourable to sui- | wrong for such an invalid, it is wrong here. ‘The mere height- 
cide or to the policy of extinguishing the life of sufferers in whose ened terrors of a lonely, desolate, and perhaps horrible death 
case there is no hope, would not only shrink from backing their | can make no difference of kind in the problem. ‘The agony 


opinion, as Mr. Tollemache and Professor Newman have done, by | may be worse than the agony of cancer and frequent delirium 
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combined, but if it is right to endure the one agony patiently, it is 
right to endure the other. It is impossible to say in such a case 
that it is a man’s duty to cut short his own life. He is clearly 
showing far more fortitude and trust in waiting for death than in 
anticipating the end of his own pangs. Whatever else you said of 
a man who had endured to the end the lonely agony, no one would 
say of him that he had failed in his duty, that he ought to have 
sooner ended his own sufferings. ‘There will always be a hesitation 
and a doubt about the motives of the man who terminates his own 
sufferings; there will never be any about the motives of him who 
suffers on bravely to the end. 

But Professor Newman grounds the motive of the second case 
of suicide he puts, distinctly on the disinterested obligation of 
your duty to others. You onght not, he says, to let tender 
kinsfolk sacrifice youthful health in order to add days or weeks to 
a worn-out life. And he cordially approves of the high sense 
of duty shown, in his opinion, by the friend who, as he has 
reason to believe, ‘‘ withdrew himself from life somewhat prema- 
turely by means of chloroform.” Nov, first, that sense of duty, if 
it were one, would surely be a very revolutionary sense of duty, 
supposing it were to spread much amongst the people. Where is 
the distinction between the duty of liberating anxious friends from 
painful and, for their particular purpose, fruitless demands on 
their strength and health, and the duty of our helpless pauper | 
population of diminishing the pressure of the rates on the poorer | 
ratepayers, by a similarly disinterested act of abdication? IF | 
such an act be a duty at all, it must surely be a duty for every 


man to calculate whether he is more burden, or more help and | 


pleasure, to the world in which he lives, and if he decides that he 
is the former, then in case he can remedy the mischief by no 
other mode, he should accept the duty of suicide. Here is a strin- 
gent mode indeed of providing for the unproductive classes by 
early educating their sense of duty. Ifa sick man is surrounded 
by “tender kinsfolk,” he is, at least, at whatever loss of health 


, important point. 


and happiness to them, exercising some of the very highest affec- | 


tions and virtues,—disinterested love, patience, and self-sacri- 
fice. But the wretched paupers who are not surrounded by tender 
kinsfolk at all, who see no good arising out of their sufferings, and 
who may know that they are costing much to fellow-sufferers, not 


his life to save his kinsfolk from sacrificing their 
health and happiness|s How does he know that the 
sacrifice of his life will not prematurely stop up some vein: of 
affection and self-denial in the character of some of° those 
kinsfolk, of the importance of which he had nokuowledge? Pro. 
fessor Newman's and Mr. Tollemache’s theory is founded really 
on the belief that man is as good a judge of the time to terminate 
his life as he is of its other duties,—that his conscience can tell 
him as clearly when he should take the step into the next world, 
as when he should take any specific step in this. We hold, on 
the contrary, that God sets limits to our judgment and conscience, 
where He sets a limit to our sight. We cannot choose as a duty to 
go into a world into which we do not even know the conditions of 
right entrance. We cannot say that between the duty of forti- 
tude for ourselves and for others, and the duty of taking a leap in 
the dark, the latter is the higher. There is a clear duty to be fulfilled 
in bearing misery well ourselves, while we are miserable, and also 
even in enduring with humility to be the cause of pain and suffering 
to others, where God has granted us no modeof alleviating it excepta 
leap in the dark against which even nature rebels. The reaction 
against the theology which makes obedience and submissiveness 
the first of virtues, goes much too far when it encourages us to take 
into our own hands the discretion of giving up life itself,—on the 
strength of a blind and probably worthless calculation of the profit- 
and-loss account which the remainder of life is likely to yield. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN PROFESSIONS. 
M* who are studying for their sons the comparative advan- 
pt tages of the Professions, very often forget one most 
A cosmopolitan profession ought always to be 
more advantageous than one which is strictly localised. The 
Army, the Navy, the Civil Service, the Church, and the lower 
branch of the Law may, for example, be said to be localised. more 
or less completely. ‘The lad who enters them must make up his 
mind to live in England, or at all events within the Queen’s 
dominions, for the remainder of his life. His experience, his 
rank, or his connection will be of little value elsewhere; and’ how- 


ever gloomy his prospects or however bitter the struggle, he must 


more able to bear the burden than themselves—would not they be | 


bound even more than the aged invalid whose case Professor 
Newman considers so clear, by the same rule? 


| of circumstances. 
If, then, there is | 


to be a duty of suicide, it would surely be a duty by no means ex- | 
| positions in the foreign Mercantile Marine except for engineers, 


ceptional. It would be a duty affecting all who believed them- 


selves to be, on the whole and without remedy, a burden and trouble | 


to their fellow-creatures, instead of a blessing. Indeed, we are 
clear that if life is not to be regarded as a trust which we have no 
right to lay down, either merely at our own discretion or only 
because we think that it is the cause of more pain than pleasure 
to our fellow-creatures, a totally new and most dangerous class 
of questions, which might acquire a most serious significance for 
any nation that entertained them, would at once arise. If there 
be such a thing, as Professor Newman thinks, as the duty of 
suicide at all, it is a duty of enormously wide sweep, for 
it is hardly too much to say that a considerable portion of every 
population on the globe might have quite as much reason as his 
aged invalid to think themselves a mere burden on the face of the 
earth, a cause of irremediable sorrow to others and no cause of joy 
to themselves. And once let the duty turn on such a doubtful 
subjective balance of considerations, and where would this stream 
of apparently inexpensive, but ultimately costly spiritual emigration 
end? Does Professor Newman think that people would be deterred 
from suicide by a registrar’s refusal to grant a bene decessit in their 
case, if they had once got rid, by the help of the law itself, of all 
scruple as to the morality of self-destruction ? 

But, next, to go a little nearer the root of the question, the 
fallacy, as it seems to us, in the assertion that a man ought to 
shorten his own life in order to defeat the tenderness and abridge 
the self-sacrifices of his kinsfolk, lies here,—that it denies the duty 
to live in itself, as distinguished from the duty of doing good to 
others and ourselves. Indeed, there seems to be no reason why, if 
that be so, it would be otherwise than a noble act for the heir to a 
greatfortune and estate, whowas persuaded that his younger brother 
would fill it inestimably better than himself, but that nothing would 
persuade him to fill it during his own lifetime, to make a vacancy 
by suicide. It would be said very justly that a man could not 
know enough of his own and his brother's qualifications to decide 
on this so positively, that it would be great presumption, and 
putting himself in the place of Providence, to do so. No 
doubt; but that applies also, though perhaps in a_ less 
degree, to the case of the suicide who puts an end to | 


|fortable, must be passed in one locality. 


| 


be content to work on in the old groove and make the best 
The career of a soldier of fortune is just 
now a very hopeless one, uo sailor can expect to rise in 
any foreign service except the Turkish, there are no good 


and we never heard of an English attorney succeeding in 
New York. Barristers do sometimes, and a few of both 
branches of the profession have chances open to them in 
India; but for the great majority life, if life is to be com- 
The same restric- 
tion applies in an increased degree to the Indian Civil Service, 
and is the one serious drawback upon an otherwise attractive 
career. We do not know a position more unhappy than that of an 
Indian civilian who, after eight or nine years’ service is attacked 
with nostalgia, or with that curious horror of India which 
breaks out in some men like a disease, and is probably 
originated by some constitutional intolerance of the climate. 
Always cultivated, always experienced, and often able, he can out 
of India do nothing, and either turns farmer in Australia—a career 
he seldom approves—or loiters away life in a Swiss or Italian town. 
On the other hand, there are one or two professions, by no means 80 
generally sought as these, which have the advantage of cosmopoli- 
tanism, can be practised every where, or nearly everywhere, through- 
out the world. Journalism is becoming one of these. It is a very 
bad profession, poorly paid—the large profits going to proprietors 
—and exceptionally insecure, the dangers of old age being added to 
the dangers of dismissal, but it has been improved of late years by 
the chance it offers to men who will quit England. English editors 
are in demand wherever the English language is spoken, that 
is, wherever outside France journals are largely profitable, and in 
India, China, Australia, and America, very considerable incomes 
can often be acquired, while a living may be obtained in almost 
any corner of the globe. Medicine is still more catholic. A 
doctor must either be incompetent, or lazy, or unpopular if he can- 
not get a living anywhere that he can speak the language, and if 
he has a specialty may prosper in one place as well as in another: 
Frenchmen and Germans succeed, sometimes instantly, in London, 
an Englishman may build upa practice in Philadelphia as easily as 
in Bristol, and the first female doctor who goes to Calcutta, if she 
has any brains at all, will make £6,000 a year. Thechemist—we 
mean the chemist who manufactures or discovers—has equal or 
superior chances in any part of the world, and that career will 
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yet attract the rising group of young men of scientific knowledge, 
who now say that ‘‘ the drawback to Physics is they pay so little.” 
But for catholicity commend us to engineering. A good engineer 
is everywhere sure of his work. If work is wanting here, he can go 
to Russia, or America, or India, or China, or—though this is less 
hopeful—to Australia, and everywhere find himself a welcome guest. 
No matter what he knows, hydraulics or marine engineer- 
ing, or railway making, or mining, there is always plenty 
for him to do. Look at the career of this Mr. S. Power, 
the man who built the Soane bridge, and who, though almost 
unknown outside his profession, might, had he cared for public 
applause, have rivalled Brunel. 

His story, as recently related by Mr. G. Turnbull to the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, has in it all the elements of romance. An 
Irishman of Waterford, he entered Trinity College at fifteen, won 
the gold medal for Greek, won the Hebrew prize, won the Divinity 
premium, and thought he would be a clergyman. A younger brother, 
however, dissuaded him, he entered the medical profession, and 
graduated with the highest honours, and was offered any amount 
of work. Suddenly, however, the younger declared medicine dry, 
and the elder agreeing with him, the two young men—the 
eldest was only twenty—passed a brief apprenticeship in Dublin 
to the engineering trade, and resolved with little money and 
no introductions to see what America was like. ‘They were 
wrecked in Lake Caschican, near Lake LIluron, and being 
ice-bound, lived seven months on an island, hunting and fish- 
ing for subsistence; but once free, they instantly found work. 
They reached New York, and Mr. Power took a Professorship 
of Greek, Latin, and Chemistry in a preparatory college, while his 
brother became an engineer on the Long Island Railroad. Wearying 
of teaching, as he wearied of everything not constructive, Mr. Power 


goon abandoned the college, followed his brother, found appoint- | 


ment after appointment, and at last was appointed with his brother 
* joint engineers of fifty miles of railway on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, under Colonel Kearney. On their way thither to join 
their work, it occurred to the elder brother, that as one of them 
must be subordinate to the other on such a work, and as their pre- 
vious relative positions might possibly be changed, which would 
be unpleasant, it would be advisable that they should draw lots 
that the successful one should go on as chief engineer, and the 
other return to Washington in quest of other employment. This 
romantic idea was carried into effect ; the younger was successful, 
and Mr. Power returned to Washington, while the other took charge 
of the railway.” Mr. Power maintained himself in Washington for 


a time as a contractor, but he liked the scientific branch better, | 


and joining the Company who were laying out the Welland 
Canal, he superintended the Canal, built the largest lock-gate 
in the world, and was at once recognised in the profession 
as a first-rate hand for works to be laid in water. Mr. 
Brunel heard of him, and employed him to construct the 
Great Western Docks, Plymouth, and at last sent him to 


Bengal to build the Soane Bridge, one of the mightiest structures | 


ever put up by man. ‘ This great work consists of 28 spans, of 
150 feet each, on piers of brickwork, which piers stand upon brick 
cylinders or wells of 18 feet diameter, three wells to each pier. 
These wells are sunk more than 32 feet below the low-water 
level, through the sandy bed of the river into a bed of stiff clay ; 
the floods rise above 20 fect, and the current is very rapid. As 
the bridge is very nearly a mile in length, contains nearly a million 
and a half of cubic feet of brickwork, and the site is unapproach- 


able during the annual inundation and floods, great exertion was | 


necessary, and good organisation also, to make its progress keep 
pace with the rest of the works.” ‘The designer of the bridge, 
Mr. G. Turnbull, the Scotchman who completed the East Indian 
Railway, with all its enormous works, was at his wits’ end with 
the Soane Bridge, which he had partly built, but which 
wanted an incessant superintendence he, as engineer-in-chief, 
could not afford. Mr. Power, however, finished it, succeeded 
Mr. ‘Turnbull, and then died, a quiet, modest man, who was con- 
tent to have done his share in the labour of civilisation, who asked 
no renown, who was, we suspect from his history, constitutionally 
restless, but who found in the cosmopolitan character of his pro- 
fession ample scope for his abilitice, for his energy, and his foible. 
He would have been ruined by a stay-at-home career, yet of the 
Seven or eight professions now open, only three seem to be 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. ‘They are the best for men of that 
temperament, and we offer that suggestion and Mr. Power's his- 
tory to the thousands of fathers now worried to death by the 
endless labour of finding their sons in profitable work. If they 
do not care for repose, the catholicity of a profession is for them 
its first recommendation. 


CAGE-BIRDS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

NE thousand and sixty-three Cage-Birds, British and Foreign, 
comprising seventy-seven classes, form a very dainty dish to 
| set before the public at the appropriate St. Valentine season, with 

the accompaniments of bright sunshine and immense quantities of 

| spring flowers, so arranged that the Show looks like a Bird City, 
with a brilliant, garden suburb, and a great floral pyramid for*its 

| Hotel de Ville. Its outlying works are patent galvanised wire cages 
| for parrots, cunningly constructed to circumvent the mischievous, 
| not to say burglarious ingenuity of Polly, with spring hasps to the 
doors, and troughs so secured with screws and nuts that she can- 
not unship her dinner equipage and make an hors d'euvre of the 
|hooks. ‘These guard the entrance to the great tent in the 
| north nave, and are prettily beset with pots of hyaciuth, snow- 
| drops, and lilies of the valley. Sweet sounds pervade the Bird 
City, short twitters, shrill musical whistles, abrupt, brief bursts of 
| song ; but there is no din such as prevailed during the Poultry 
Show, and the gentle rustling of wings makes a music all its own, 

| as ceaseless as the murmurous cooing of the doves. Foremost 
|in rank and greatest in number are the Canaries, the Clear 
| Yellows and the Buffs, the evenly marked Yellows and Baffs, the 
| ticked ” or unevenly marked Yellows and Buffs, the Cinnamon, 
the Crested, the Belgians, the Lizards, and the ‘‘ Mealy London 
| Fancy,” the latter a new class, for which a more euphonious name 
might have been found. What beautiful creatures they are, from 

| the proud winner of the first prize, a strong, brond-headed, thin- 
| limbed bird, with feathers of surpassing sleekness as yellow as a 
guinea, all innocent of saffron, and a sweet, piercing note, to 
the pert little fellow with a crest, very like the fashionable 
coiffure, a touzled top, and a fringe above the eyes which has 
| been accidentally pushed a little too far. How wonderfully 
| various they are! As one passes along the line, objecting to the 
fancy cages whose gaudy colours injure the pure delicate effect of 
|the plumage of their inmates, and afford the little creatures 
| neither shelter nor rest, for they swing and twirl with the lightest 
touch of the tiny talons, and are horribly suggestive of a tread- 
| mill for bird convicts, one recognises the slight differences, and 
| finds that there is no absolute similarity between any two of the 
‘number. On the whole, they are not noisy, considering the sun- 
shine, and the visitors, and that one canary in a drawing-room will 
_ generally pierce the ears of friends who propose to themselves a 
| confidential talk, and will require to be persuaded, by having 
'his cage covered, that it is bed-time. ‘Their restlessness 
is wonderful; not one of them is still for an instant,—a 
sign that they are all in health. ‘The majority of the cages 
‘are perfectly adapted for their health and comfort, having 
solid sides and roof, the inside painted white, the outside 
and the prison bars in front, black, so that the yellow, and the 
buff, the deeper, lighter, and variegated shades all down the long 
lines are thrown up by this arrangement of colour. Among the 
| ticked” birds are some with very beautiful caprices of the 
| plumage. One has a coquettish little flat cap marked upon his 
smooth yellow poll, another a distre shade around his black eyes 
which softens away their beadiness, the closed wings of a third 
form the Cross of Saint Andrew in dark feathers just above his tail. 
The Belgian canaries are not handsome birds; they are indeed 
prized for their ugliness, which consists in a lean form, limp 
feathers of pale hue, and a development about the shoulders 
resembling a hump, so that as they sit in a falcon-like attitude 
upon their perches, their legs are quite straight, and their backs 
hunched and rounded out. They are delicate birds, hard to rear, 
and they all look old and careworn, unlike the merry Lizards and 
the stout lumpish Yorkshires—quite the John Brodies of Canary- 
dom,—which probably weigh a whole ounce each, and are formed 
into a competing class for the first time on this occasion. ‘The 
finches or seed-eating birds are largely in the majority ; the display 
of bullfinches, goldfinches, and mules is quite bewildering. Between 
these brilliant little creatures, and the strange bright birds from 
Africa, South America and Australia, the avenues of the Bird 
City suggest the jewellers’ quarter of an Oriental bazaar. Tiny 
wings flash with a score of colours, round eyes glitter like separate 
gems, here are beaks of coral, of opal, of mother-of-pearl, of 
purest amber ; glancing slender necks moving with incaleulable 
smooth swiftness within delicate rings of ruby or ametbyst, of 
garnet, carbuncle, emerald, or sapphire ; soft breasts swelling with 
a pearly sheen over the rapidly beating hearts whose throbs always 
seem so disproportionate in their strength to the creatures’ weak- 
ness. Here is a whole series of gorgeous mites, dainty and delicate as 
the cunningest goldsmith’s work, hopping about in the hue of 
| every jewel in mine, or river, or raviue; ‘‘ Java” sparrows, from 
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Africa, in coral red, in velvet black, in mottled grey and white ; a 
Virginian nightingale, which is not a nightingale at all, but a 
beautiful, glowing creature, with a short plume of brilliant feathers 
like the agrafe of Henri III.; a Cardinal Bird, with fine head, 
stately tread, and scarlet cap; a pair of ‘‘ graceful doves,” their 
eyes apparently set in a fine rim of torquoise enamel ; and a beauti- 
ful pair of Barbary doves, the female watching her mate with 
mild eyes, while he, to tell the truth, is looking about him. Here 
are ‘‘ Cut-throats,” the male with a murderous red mark round his 
soft neck, the female without it; wondrously lovely little Waxbills; 
and Love Birds whispering together, quite undisturbed in their soli- 
tude-i1-deux by the presence of visitors from a worldin which honey- 
moons are in process of abolition. Here are innumerable parakeets, 
—Mr. Jamrach imports them by thousands—with warm flashes from 
the Australian skies yet upon their wings, with pale blue or opaline 
beaks, and hidden treasures of colour about them, disclosed with 
each movement. It is strange to think of the lonely, vast places 
whence these bright creatures come, of the awful, desolate tracts, 
the changeless trees, the wealth-laden, solitary earth, with many 
a secret yet close hidden, notwithstanding the wide-spread rifling 
of its breast, over which their silent flight has passed. Tere isa 
splendid Australian parrot, with dazzlingly brilliant scarlet head 
and breast, with wings of green, from pale ¢endre to the richest 
Badakshan emerald, and a beak like polished jade ; he bites his 
cageviciously; heisastrongbird. Where did they catchhim? What 
had he seen? Could he tell us anything of the story of that ghastly 
mummy upstairs, in the Australasian collection, which hangs by its 


waistbelt across the arm of a tree, exactly as it hung in the bush | 


swinging lonely in the dry air, for twenty months after it had 
been shot as a ‘black fellow,” one of a murderous party, 
renowned in the annals of slaughter? This gorgeous bird, anda 
neighbour of his in a green and yellow livery, with patches of 
scarlet lace about it, look contemptuously wise. They know a 
thing or two about nuggets, no doubt, and have had quite other 
experiences than those of the sleek and gentlemanly grey parrot 
(No. 890) near them, who calls ‘* Bobbie!” mews like the cat with 
whom he lives in harmony upon their common hearth-rug, and is 
tame, gentle, and respectable. No. 893 is also a grey parrot, 
highly educated, but not so refined in his talk. He lays his sleek, 
powdery-looking head against the rails of his cage, and says 


authoritatively to people in general, ‘‘ Paddle your own canoe ;” | 


then, finding that this admonition, intended, no doubt, as an 
equivalent for ‘*‘ Move on,” is ineffectual, he asks, ‘“* What’s the 
row?” Ultimately, he thinks he may as well make the best of it, 
and be hospitable, so he says affably to the nearest visitor, ‘* Will 
you smoke?” In the vicinity of these delightful creatures are 
several apparently patriarchal cockatoos, arrayed in the fashion- 


able shades, cream-colour and pink; some preternaturally shrewd | 


magpies—one of Australian origin, who has probably picked the 
secret of the nuggets out of the parrots, and since buried the gold— 
a conversational starling, who has enlarged his vocabulary since Mr. 
Sterne’s time ; an Australian piping crow, with an almost aquiline 
nobility about him; and an exquisitely beautiful Blue-bird, in 
which one instantly recognises Prince Charming. 
eleven nightingales, silent, watchful little fellows, in brown duffle 


coats, quiet on their perches, like opera-singers with their mufflers | 


on, taking care of their throats; here is a Mussel-thrush, a rare, 
shy bird ; is he not the very identical thrush who wiled away the 
old monk with his singing for a hundred years, and breathed a 
note of his own melody into Longfellow’s legend of that rapt fol- 


lowing? One looks for Prince Camaralzaman’s bird next, and finds | 


him in a gorgeous Lory, who now wears the tantalising talisman set 
in his flaming breast. Here is the lark —Shakespeare’s and 


Shelley’s—with a few inches of his native sod under his impri- | 


soned feet; and, one of the greatest curiosities of the Show, a 
brown blackbird, the abnormal colour contrasting much less 
favourably with the keen yellow beak than the ordinary lustrous 
black. 

Here are hawfinches,—with the strong thick beak of their tribe, 
stronger and thicker in their case, that it may smash the hard 
haws which they eat,—busily fulfilling their destiny in that respect, 
crunching their Christmas cheer vigorously. Here are tits, with 
the fine blade-beak of the insectivorous tribes catching their meal- 


worms dexterously under their claws, cutting them up and eating | 


them in sections. Here, solitary, fierce, brooding, far back on his 
perch, is the migratory shrike. Ilow malign and hawk-like he looks, 
with his watchful, angry eye, his head sunken in his neck-feathers, 
and his curved, cruel beak! Ie would be obliged if the attendants 
would accommodate him with a cage full of tits, afew goldfinches, 
or a canary or two, alive, mind you, that he might tear them to 
pieces and devour them, for he is a cannibal bird, and although he 





Here are) 





does not mind mice in hard times, would always prefer the 
| songsters of the grove. 
| In an elevated position at the farthest extremity of the Bird City 
| there is a most ingenious contrivance. It is a cage in the shape of 
| a house, composed of two rooms, beautifully made of innumerable 
| little pieces of inlaid wood, arranged in a pretty pattern, 
| Attached to this is a cylindrical musical box, which is worked by 
the little inmate of the cage, a beautiful goldfinch, who takes 
great delight in the quite voluntary performance. 

The Bird Show is a beautiful spectacle. Among the spectators 
on last Saturday were many of the free and happy birds who 
live in the Crystal Palace. It was strange enough to hear them 
twittering, to see them perching at their idle will high up among 
the Christmas banners, or on the pedestals and shrubs, or to 
watch them on their swift swaying flight from wall to wall over 
the canvas of the Bird City, and away into the sunshine and the 
free air. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
2a ae 
THE LIMITS OF EUTHANASIA. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Most of the subjects on which I venture to differ from the 
article on me in your last number lie beyond the compass of a short 
| letter, but there is one point on which I wish to say a few words. 
You express a doubt whether I advocate merely the patient’s right 
toabridge his own sufferings, or the right of others to abridge 
them for him. I tried to make it clear that I disapproved of such 
relief ever being given without the dying man’s express consent ; 
but I proposed that the doctors should furnish the means, which he 
would not possess himself ; in fact, he might be said facere per 
alium. But it is said that all my reasoning would apply to cases 
like lingering paralysis, where the sufferer might be speechless. I 
think not. It is open to me to hold that if certain solemn processes 
were gone through—such as the formal examination of the sufferer 
by a public officer before witnesses, and an atlidavit signed by 
them to the effect that the dying man’s consent was given, without 
external pressure—Euthanasia would be no more liable to abuse 
‘or fraud—there certainly would not be a stronger motive—than in 
'the case of a will, and no more demoralising than capital 
punishment. But it may be quite consistently held that, where 
these safeguards cannot be obtained, the sufferer must be allowed 
to linger on. Halfa loaf, says the proverb, is better than no bread ; 
one may be anxious to relieve what suffering one can, even though 
the conditions necessary for the relief of other (and perhaps 
worse) suffering may not exist; just as, in a shipwreck, the 
captain will fill the lifeboat with passengers, though he may de- 
spair of saving the rest. I have stated my meaning thus fully, 
because I believe it is a common misunderstanding of Euthanasia, 
_ that it must needs involve some such proceedings as the late Mr. 
Charles Buxton advocated (not perhaps quite seriously),—namely, 
the summary extinction of idiots and of persons in their dotage. 
Hoping that you will kindly allow me to remove this misappre- 
hension, I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Bentley Lodge, Upper Norwood, February 19. 








(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I write to you at the request of Mr. Lionel Tollemache, who 
fancies, rightly or wrongly, that I have something to say which may 
interest you. 

He remarks that you seem to regard it as a reductioad absurdum 
‘to his views of Euthanasia that they would make out suicide to be 
Sometimes a duty. Many years ago I had full reason to believe 

that a friend of mine (a man morally and intellectually deserving 
high esteem), in an illness lingering and hopeless, withdrew him- 
self from life somewhat prematurely by means of chloroform. I 
| have no doubt whatever it was under a sense of duty. It led me 
to sound persons now and then as to what they thought of thus 
terminating life, in case of hopeless disease, especially insanity ; 
and the prevalent reply was to the effect, ‘‘ I give no opinion ; but 
there are many who think a painful, useless, and hopeless life 
ought to be ended.” If the present discussion should lead to freer 
avowals, without fear of odium, it will be valuable. I should like 
to have the Commissioners who visit lunatic asylums called on 
authoritatively for their sincere opinions on the subject. 

Somewhat earlier, in reading travels, perhaps Mungo Park's 
travels and accounts of North American Indians, I was led to 
| meditate on such cases as that of a party forced to travel rapidly 

through forest or desert where one of them suddenly fails instrength. 
\If the rest stay to carry him all will perish. They reluctantly 
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leave him behind. Sometimes he begs to be killed, lest he perish 
of slow starvation, or by vermin devouring him. The facts, I 
confess, led me to the conviction that we overstrain our reluctance 
to shorten life. But to fear to leave a human being to perish 
alone, especially at his command, when else others will perish use- 
lessly for him, seemed to me like the case which very often occurs 
in sickness, where tending the sick ruins the health of those round 
him; where the strong and young are crippled, that an old person 
may miserably linger a few months longer. I, for one, look with 
horror on allowing tender kinsfolk to sacrifice youthful health in 
order to add days or weeks to my life when worn-out. 

Of course it is evident that irregular and stealthy self-destruc- 
tion, against the moral opinion of a community, has contingent 
evils far greater than could occur if such practice were publicly 
sanctioned under fixed conditions. I take it for granted, that as 
marriage, adoptions, wills are in every well organised State 
registered under public officers, so if Euthanasia were legalised, it 
would be with like securities against abuse. ‘The registrar would 
be required to interrogate the patient before witnesses, who would 
attest his desire of death; and medical testimony be added as to 
the hopelessness of recovery. Near kinsfolk now earnestly desire 
the death of a patient, when he is suffering agony, or even 
delirium and painful delusions without hope. 1 do not understand 
how anyone can fear abuse, if death were legalised under deliber- 
ately planned restrictions such as I have hinted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Weston-super-Mare, Feb., 1873. Francis W. Newman. 

[To THe EptTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—I agree with you in having no mind to submit myself to 
Euthanasian any more than Athanasian mercies, and I should like 
‘to call attention to a point about the Euthanasian proposal which 
has not been noticed. 

The scheme is not revolutionary, but reactionary. It is a slightly 
modified survival or revival of a practice common to most animals 
and many tribes of men in the savage condition. At the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium not long ago I saw a crab euthanatising a sickly 
fish, doubtless from the highest motives. I was so unenlightened 


as to think the sight unpleasant, and feel rather glad that we have | 


outgrown the fashion in Europe. 

But the savages do the thing thoroughly and consistently, at all 
events. Ihave read of some tribes whose custom combines the 
principles of Euthanasia and natural selection in a much more 


elegant and perfect manner than has occurred to the Birmingham | 


essayist. From time to time, the oldest people are set to hang by 
their hands on the branch of a tree, and those who fall off first are 
pronounced incurably helpless, and duly killed and eaten, to the 
great relief of themselves and the community. Observe also the 
admirable ingenuity with which this method avoids casting an 
invidious responsibility on any one.—I am, Sir, &c., II. 


[To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I have read your article in this week's issue of your journal on 
‘Mr, Tollemache on the Right to Die,” and was much pleased that 
you put forward opinions contrary to those explained in the article 
in the Fortnightly, entitled “ Euthanasia.” I looked into that 
article, and felt shocked at what appeared its horrible onesided- 
ness, but it brought to my mind what I know to be a wide- 
spread opinion amongst certain of the lower middle and 
labouring-classes, as they are called, though in general it is 


not expressed above a whisper, that patients in hospitals and | 
other places, suffering from extreme syphilitic and hydrophobic | 


disease, are systematically suffocated to get them out of the way. 
I have had at various times most circumstantial statements made 
me of this, proving at least a strongly-formed belief in its truth, 
but have never been able in any way to get at the grounds on which 
it was held. Yetit has caused me extreme pain to listen to some of 
the recitals. I am afraid, though, that Mr. Tollemache’s article will 
not do much towards dissipating the belief before referred to, as 
it will simply be regarded as a feeler towards open recognition 
of what is now the secret practice. 

As I said before, I was glad of your protest against this notion 
of utilitarian suicide and murder, holding, as I do, that any such 
practice, if adopted—openly or not—would be an awful fall from 
the standard of modern morality, the grand centre of which seems 
to me, in contradistinction to the ancient, the inculcation and 
practice of sympathy towards all our fellow-creatures in suffering, 
however fallen or degraded they may be, and which sympathy, as 
you well point out, such practices as suggested under the name of 
Euthanasia, or any other, would stifle and annihilate.—I am, Sir, 
&e., PROTAGORAS, 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
| Srr,—Will you allow me by means of your columns to suggest to 
| Some of those who in your columns and elsewhere have addressed 
| themselves to the defence of the Athanasian Creed as it now 
| stands, whether they are not too frequently—it may be uncon- 
| sciously—raising a false issue on the subject ? 
Dr. Brewer in the Times asks Dean Stanley whether he does 
| not admit the use of as startling expressions in the Gospels as those 
_in the Damnatory Clauses, overlooking apparently the distinction 
| that the sense in which these expressions occur in the Scriptures 
is different from that in the Creed, while the latter lays no claim, 
I presume, to that character of authority which is attached to the 
former. But in the cases of Lord Beauchamp and Canon Liddon 
the inference is implied that it is not the damnatory clauses 
| (as they are called) which are at stake, but the substance of the 
| Creed itself, which is far, however, from being the case. No objec- 
tion has been raised to its substance, so far as I am aware, but 
| to the above-mentioned clauses only. Yet of this opposition Canon 
| Liddon says that it ‘ touches the life,” and Lord Beauchamp 
| that it is the divine nature of our Blessed Lord which is at stake. 
_ Certainly a very solemn thing is at stake, and one which touches 
| the life and also the nature of our Lord ; but it is not that which 
these gentlemen have in mind, but the character of God itself, and 
| that revelation of it which our Blessed Lord conveyed to us in 
| himself. 
| Is it possible that a definition regarding the mystery of the 
Divine nature which it is hard to understand, and which no one 
can fully understand, and probably none understand exactly in the 
same sense, can be required to be understood by all on peril of 
everlasting damnation? Can it possibly be right to impose it 
| without its being understood? If this last be asserted, then it 
may equally benefit without being present at all? No objection 
need be made, therefore, to its removal. 

But can this Creed and clauses be that Revelation of the Father 
which Christ came to make, and which Christ himself was? Are 
they treading in the steps of Christ who set forth this as that 
which He came to give us? Are they of this spirit who attach 
|such an anathema to such a revelation as this? I believe that 

such men as Canon Liddon are wholly actuated by a zeal for God 

in this which they do, but is it—oh, is it !—according to know- 
ledge, to that knowledge which we cannot doubt such men will 
attain to ere they die? 

In the great and increasing darkness of our day, should we not 

pray as much for spiritual light as lately we have done for fine 
weather and for missionaries? Is the Church of England, are her 
‘clergy, just now contributing to the growing darkness, or toa 
growing light? Infidelity increases on every hand (as to Revela- 
tion). Are such assertions and definitions as those in question, 
if not a main cause of it, yet at all likely to remove it? On the 
contrary, I believe that no document of similar length has ever 
‘produced so much infidelity as the Athanasian Creed as it now 
stands,—an infidelity perhaps preferable to the belief in such a 
thing as the Damnatory Clauses (in the connection in which they 
there stand) would evidently indicate. 

‘*Confidence towards God” (the end of Christ's mission), how 
can that co-exist with the statements now in that Creed? That 
which is now at stake is the character of God, and like the false 
mother in the judgment of Solomon, that is offered up innocently, 
we believe, by many to retain a symbol of which Moloch’s and 
Juggernaut’s are alone the fit temples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PRELATUS. 


(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPBCTATOR.”) 

Sir, —Can you afford me a little space in your columns to put a 
case to Mr. Maccoll and to ask him a question? I heard a 
preacher in my parish church last Sunday thus express himself 
(I cannot quote his very words, but I have no doubt that [ give 
his meaning exactly):—‘* There are some persons who get to dis- 
believe such doctrines as the Descent of Christ into Hell, or the 
| Personality of the Holy Spirit, or who permit themselves to doubt 
the truth of the Old Testament miracles. By degrees they be- 
come fixed in their unbelief. ‘They do not feel the worse for it. 
They are good and worthy Christiaus. But when they come to 
be judged they will be lost eternally by reason of it.” These 
words shocked me; but they seemed to me to express, only with 
/an unusual frankness, the genuine meaning of the Athanasian 

Creed. I should be glad to be told that they do not. 
I will take one point—the Descent into Hell. Very few persons, 
I imagine, attach a definite meaning to these words. ‘Theolo- 
| gians differ very widely about them. I have beard that in the 
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Apostles’ Creed, as it is often recited in the Churches of America, | and avowedly on that very account the attempt has been resisted 
they do not appear. Will Mr. Maccoll answer—if he can with a | by the colliers. In the same paper in which you make the charge, 
plain yes or no—this question? ‘Do you believe that an English a working collier bears testimony to its injustice. He says: 
Churchman, brought up to believe this doctrine and deliberately ‘‘ And as regards the managers not caring to increase the out-put 
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rejecting it, will ‘without doubt perish everlastingly ’?”—I am, | of coal, at the pit where I work the manager has kept some extra 


| hands on purpose to take the places of those men stopping at home 
| from work ; and more than this, he has discharged men for not 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | attending to their work five days a week, and, moreover, he has 
Srr,—The Athanasian Creed claims, above all things, to be a kept some men working at night to increase the out-put ; but 
defence against heretics. Let it, then, be kept for that purpose. the public, if they were better acquainted with the miner 
The Church ought not to flash her wgis in the face of her friends. and his manager, would not be very ready to accept all the 
It is not fair to compel the unlearned to repeat a form of words stories told of them by the Press.” The same might be said 
which can never be to them a real ‘Confession of Faith.” | on behalf of the South Wales managers, and probably of those in 
Beyond this, however, we complain that being met together in | every other district. ‘The difficulties in the way of introducing 
peaceful assembly, shields and weapons of war are thrust into our | coal-cutting machinery, and the doubts as to the profitable 
hands ; wanting only to join in common prayer, we are made to | working of it, are so great, as to make it quite unnecessary to 
encase ourselves in clashing armour, And to what purpose ? If suppose a sinister motive for not at once bringing it into use, 
a heretic were now to come in, could we slay him? I trow not. | For the rest, coalowners, like tradesmen of all kinds, professional 
To us the panoply is useless: we have not proved it: its effect people, artists, landowners, and everybody else, will take as much 
can only be to make us hot, and to make us stumble. | for their services as they can get. It is the competition of those 
The poor unlearned faithful pray the Church graciously to con- | who require the goods that really fixes the price.—I am, Sir, &e., 
sider their case. It is we, and not the heretics, who are asking to | A CoALOwner. 
be relieved. We are told that the Athanasian Creed does not [We attributed no sinister motives. It is not the interest of 
a enantio over wo exautth mies by lege ott aw ey 
| and we assumed that they acted on their interest.—Eb. Spectator.) 
please God. Suffer us, then, to rely on the Creeds we do under- e 
stand, and to live as peaceful citizens. And let the warfare 
against heretics be carried on by the captains and well-trained 
men-at-arms.—I am, Sir, &c., FIwe.is, 


Sir, &c., M. A, 





—_—~>—_—_ 


THE COMMANDMENTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. MB. AENOLD'S GOSPEL.® 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) Mr. ARNOLD calls this singular volume, —a volume full of 

S1r,—In last Saturday's Spectator, under the ‘‘ News of the Week,” | * curious vein of earnestness, sometimes almost bitterness, not 
there is the following statement :—‘‘ A member of the Croydon often united with this kind of literary power,—‘an essay 
School Board the other day denounced a proposal for hanging up | towards a better apprehension of the Bible.’ But it is either 
the Commandments in the school-rooms, on the ground that the|™uch more or much less. If its interpretation of the Bible 
Seventh was so improper and suggested such bad ideas.” And /i8 ® true interpretation, it presents, for us at least, a new 
you therefore proceed to hang up the member of the Croydon | $°pel. If it be a completely untenable interpretation, his essay 
School Board as an example of the sort of man ‘too stupid to be| is a new and heavy blow at the Bible, for he lends the whole 
worth notice.” weight of his authority, which both as critic and poet is great, 
I do not wish to argue the point of stupidity; probably the’ to the assertion that the popular interpretation of the Bible, 


more stupid a man is the more unconscious is he of his unfortunate | 8° far as it goes beyond his own, is ‘fairy-tale,’ or what the 
case; but I should like the story given accurately. | Germans call Aberglaube, extra-belief,—i.c., imaginative fiction 








What I objected to was teaching the Commandments by heart, 
and without explanation, to the children under our School Board. 
I pointed out the enormous difficulty of teaching them the Fourth 
Commandment, as a direct divine command binding upon each 

hild, when it required explanation upon explanation to reconcile 
it to modern practice and modern belief. With regard to the 
Seventh Commandment, I asked whether it was desirable that 


| embodying in purely arbitrary forms the essence of the belief. But 
before we come to the substance of his volume, let us say a 
few words on its form. We regret that Mr. Arnold has 


| gone quite beyond what his own constantly reiterated principles 
| will allow, in ridicule of the popular theology. No one knows 


how to use the weapon of satire with more grace and more pun- 
gency than Mr. Arnold. For example, the following very telling 


children of three, five, and seven years of age should be taught to | illustration of the wonderful change in the very elements of human 
repeat it daily, and be thus led to inquire of other children as to thought and life that must be attributed originally to the Hebrew 
its meaning; and I expressed a fear lest the Board, instead of | literature and genius and to that alone, is a model of satiric 
promoting morality, might not be promoting undesirable know- | earnestness, though the reference by name to the present Professor 


ledge and demoralising talk among mere infants. | 

It was another member of the Board, Mr. Coldwells, who, in 
supporting me, argued against hanging up the Commandments in 
school-rooms ; but he did this avowedly not upon the ground you 
mention, but because it would be impossible for any parent to 
withdraw his children from religious instruction thus placed con- | 
stantly before their eyes. He contended that the proposal was 
therefore in direct contravention of the Act. No answer to Mr. | 
Coldwells’ point was attempted on the Board, and I believe it to 
be unanswerable. 

I enclose a report of the discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Croydon, February 17, 1873. W. T. MALueson, 





PRICE OF COAL. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In an article in your last number you charge the owners of 
coal mines with wilfully restricting the produce of their mines in 
order to enhance the price of the coal. You say, ‘‘ They will not 
introduce machine-cutting or increase thé out-turn in any way till 
they cannot help themselves.” It would, I believe, be hard for you 
to show any’ground for such an assertion. With the great profits 
that the coalowners are now making, it is absurd to suppose 
that they will not press forward every ton they can send to 
market. It is notorious that the coalowners in South Wales 
have been making the greatest efforts to introduce the double 
shift, which would have the effect (as soon as a sufli- 
ciency of colliers could be found) of doubling the produce, , 


| can only distract us from it. 
| God, 


of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge is a little hard in such a con- 
nection, and would have been better omitted. (We need scarcely 
say, by the way, that we do not agree with Mr. Arnold in his very 
positive interpretation of the meaning to be attached to the 
monotheism of Israel, though we admit that the meaning he puts 
upon the assertion of the oneness of God in the Bible is included in 
the Hebrew teaching),— 

“So, too, with the intense fear and abhorrence of idolatry. Conduct, 
righteousness, is, above all, an inward motion and rule; no sensible 
forms can represent it, or help us to it; such attempts at representation 
So, too, with the sense of the oneness of 
‘Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is one Lord.’ People think 
that in this unity of God,—this monotheistic idea, as they call it,—they 
have certainly got metaphysics at last. It is nothing of the kind. The 
monotheistic idea of “Israel is simply seriousness. There are, indeed, 


| many aspects of the not ourselves [The ‘Not-ourselves,’ we should 


explain, is Mr. Arnold’s phrase for the moral tendencies which press 
upon men involuntarily, and which they do not themselves cause, and this 
is what he usually means by ‘God’] ; but Israel regarded one aspect of it 
only, that by which it makes for righteousness. He had the advantage, 
to be sure, that with this aspect three-fourths of human life is concerned. 
But there are other aspects which may be taken. ‘Frail and striving 
mortality,’ says the elder Pliny, in a noble passage, ‘mindful of its own 
weakness, has distinguished these aspects severally, so as for each man 
to be able to attach himself to the divine by this or that part, according 
as he has most need.’ That is an apology for polytheism, as answering 
to man’s many-sidedness. But Israel felt that being thus many-sided 
degenerated into an imaginative play, and bewildered what Israel 
recognised as our sole religious consciousness,—the consciousness of 
right. ‘Let thine eyelids look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
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strfight before thee ; turn not to the right hand nor to the left; remove fasbion for which literary studies are a kind of guarantee,—we 
thy foot from evil !’ Does not Ovid say, - Fat see immorality | eonfess to being a good deal at a loss. Mr. Arnold's quarrel with 
of his verses, that the sight and mention of the gods themselves,—the | both popular and scientific theology, especially with scientific, is 


rulers of human life,—often raised immoral thoughts? and so the sight t p " . 
and mention of all aspects of the not ourselves must. Yet how tempting | that it takes the non-essential, the poetic, the anthropomorphic 


are many of these aspects! Even at this time of day, the grave au- | clothing of the ideas of revelation for part of that revela- 
thorities of the University of Cambridge are so struck by one of them, | tion itself, and harps upon language flung out, with the vigour 
’ 7 ’ 


' February 22, 1873.] 














XUM 


that of pleasure, life and fecundity,—of the hominum divomque voluptas, 
alna Venus,—that they set it publicly up as an object for their scholars 
to fix their minds upon, and to compose verses in honour of. That is 
all very well at present; but with this natural bont in the authorities 
of the University of Cambridge, and in the Indo-European race to which 
they belong, where would they be now if it had not been for Israel, and 
the stern check which Israel put upon the glorification and divinisation 
of this natural bent of mankind, this attractive aspect of the not our- 
selves? Perhaps going in procession, Vice-Chancellor, bedels, masters, 
scholars, and all, in spite of their Professor of Moral Philosophy, to the 
temple of Aphrodite! Nay, and very likely Mr. Birks himself, his 
brows crowned with myrtle and searcely a shade of melancholy on his 
countenance, would have been going along with them! It is Israel 
and his servousness that have saved the authorities of the University of 
Cambridge from carrying their divinisation of pleasure to these lengths, 
or from making more of it, indeed, than a mere passing intellectual 
play ; and even this play Israel would have beheld with displeasure, 
saying; O turn away mine eyes lest they behold vanity, but quicken Thou 
me in thy law.” 

That is a remarkable passage,—remarkable for the force and 
truth of the illustration, and for the ridiculous light in which it 
places the dignitaries of the University of Cambridge; and with 
the exception we have mentioned, there is no cruelty in the irony, 
for ridicule does not scarify when directed to a noun of multitude so 
dignified in itself, and so capable in its units of shielding each- 
other, as the authorities of the University of Cambridge. But 
when Mr. Arnold comes to ridicule faiths to which so much 
sacredness of feeling—so much ‘‘ emotion,” to use his own phrase, 
—attaches, as to the faith in the Trinity, we must say that we 
think he is forgetting all his own moral teaching, and 
showing instead of the ‘sweet reasonableness” (as he loves to 
translate £7//x¢1~) of Christianity, something of the cruel scorn 
of Voltaire. The passages about the three enlarged and imaginary 
Lord Shaftesburys, towards the close of the book, are to our mind 
completely unworthy of the preacher of sweetness and light. 
They will give great pain, and instead of helping his own purpose, 
will raise against him a violent and not unreasonable prejudice, 
which there is but little else in the mere form of his book to excite. It 
is true that there is a kind of jar in the too pertinaciously reiterated 
“‘chaff’—for it is chaff—of the Bishops of Winchester and 
Gloucester and Bristol, that also strikes discordantly on the ear. 
But that is comparatively trivial. However, we have no wish to 


dwell on this side of Mr. Arnold’s book, and we certainly shall | 


not extract any of his studies in the Voltairian fashion of dealing 
with faith. On the contrary, we will try and remove the violent 
prejudice which the mere knowledge that Mr. Arnold has dealt in 
this harsh and almost inhumane manner with a faith that is vividly 
held by the great majority of Christians must produce, by giving 
one noble illustration of his best and highest tone in this volume, 
—taken from a passage in which he is explaining the true char- 
acter of Hebrew prophecy :— 


“In this sense we should read the Hebrew prophets. They did not 


foresee and foretell curious coincidences, but they foresaw and foretold | 


this inevitable triumph of righteousness. First, they foretold it for all 
the men and nations of their own day, and especially for those colossal 
unrighteous kingdoms of the heathen which looked everlasting ; then, 
for alltime. ‘As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more ;’ 
sooner or later it is, it must be, so. Hebrew prophecy is never read 
aright until it is read in this sense, which indeed of itself it cries out 
for; it is, as Davison, again, finely says, impatient for the larger scope. 
How often, through the ages, how often, even, by the Hebrew prophets 
themselves, has some immediate visible interposition been looked for! 
= beheld.’ they make God say, ‘and there was no man, and I wondered 
that there was no intercessor, therefore mine own arm brought salvation 
unto me; the day of vengeance is in mine heart, the year of my re- 
deemed is come.’ O long-delaying arm of might! will the Eternal 
hever put thee forth, to smite these who go on as if righteousness 
mattered nothing? Thero is no need; they are smitten. Down they 
come, one after another; Assyria falls, Babylon, Greece, Rome; they. 
all fall for want of conduct, righteousness. ‘The heathen make much 
ado, and the kingdoms are moved; but God hath showed his voice, and 
the earth doth melt away.’ Nay, but Judza itself, the Holy Land, the 
land of God's Israel, falls too, and falls for want of righteousness.” 


It is impossible to doubt that the man who wrote that fine 
passage,—a passage reminding us, both in its wording and its liquid 


|of deep impulse and strong emotion, at an infinite object not 


| admitting of any adequate comprehension, as if it were intended 


to be accurate, and to bear logical analysis. He brings this charge, 


|in the first instance and with the greatest earnestness, against 
| the conception attached, by both the popular and what he calls 


| the pseudo-scientific Theology, to the being of God. Te is never 
| weary of ridiculing the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol for 
| speaking of ‘‘ the blessed truth that the God of the Universe is a 
| Person.” He calls this ‘ unprofitable jargon,” and declares that it is 
| a metaphysical fairy tale, a metaphysical extra-belief not verifiable, 
| and therefore not to be seriously pressed in an age when * what- 
| ever for men is true, men can verify.” He is of course still harder 
| on the assertion that God is ‘the intelligent governor of the 
Universe who thinks ard loves.” Nothing he declares can be less 
| ‘ verifiable’ than this, and if that be the Ilebrew revelation of God, 

the whole revelation falls for want of a demonstrative basis of fact 
as its ultimate ground. Mr. Arnold’s own account of the 
ultimate thought involved in the Hebrew conception of God, 
is simply this,—‘‘the stream of tendency, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness.” That, he maintains, is the very 
essence of the Hebrew thought of ‘God.’ Much more than 
| that came, by virtue of associated emotions and through the 
influence of language moulded by emotion, to be connected 
with the name ‘God.’ An atmosphere of feeling developed 
itself round the name, and as in all attempts to throw out 
language at an infinite object too great for the mind, 
anthropomorphic expressions were frequently used implying 
far more intelligence of the nature of God than even those 
who used it really intended to assume. But the essential idea 
from which Israel in its best days and Christ himself never really 
departed, was that of ‘a power, not ourselves, making for 
righteousness,’—of which it would have been presumptuous to 
assert that it was a personal power, or a governor of the universe, 
or possessed of what we mean by thought and love. But even so 
we find it very difficult to reconcile Mr. Arnold with himself. 
Sometimes he appears to go very far indeed and makes God 
nothing in the world except the abstraction ‘ righteousness,’ as, for 
instance, in illustration of the principle that morality is transformed 
into religion simply by having emotion applied to it:— 

“First: ‘It is joy to the just to do judgment.’ Then: ‘It bocometh 
well the just to be thankful’ Finally: ‘A pleasant thing it is to be 
| thankful.’ What can be simpler than this, and at the same time more 
| solid? But again: ‘There is nothing sweeter than to take heed unto 
| the commandments of the Eternal’ And then: ‘Thou art my portion, 
| O Eternal! at midnight will I rise to give thanks unto thee because of 
| thy righteous judgments.’ And lastly: ‘O praise the Eternal, for it is 
la good thing to sing praises unto our God!’ Why, these are the very 

same propositions as the others, only with a power and depth of 
emotion added! Emotion has been applied to morality. od is here 
| really, at bottom, a deeply moved way of saying conduct or righteous- 
ness, ‘Trust in God’ is trust in the law of conduct; ‘delight in the 
| Eternal’ is, in a deeply moved way of expression, the happiness we all 
| feel to spring from conduct.” 
| And the same absolute sublimation of God into an idea is suggested 
‘in many other places,—for example, where Mr. Arnold wishes to 
translate our Lord’s words, ‘‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” ** God is an influence, 
and those who would serve Him must serve Him not by any form 
of words or rites, but by inward motion and in reality.” The 
| only thing one asks oneself here is why Mr. Arnold approves the 
personal pronoun at all. We should speak of ‘‘a stream of 
| tendency,” whether ‘‘ making for righteousness” or for anything 
else, as ‘‘ it,” not as “ him,” and so alsoof “ an influence.” Where 
is the appropriateness of the personal language, if the personality 
'which makes that languagé appropriate is an ‘‘unprofitable 
| jargon”? Itseems to us that Mr. Arnold in his literary method is 
| wholly inconsistent with himself. He speaks in one place of the 
| personal language of the Bible as being far more appropriate than 
the impersonal, and then adds in a note :— 
“Tt has been urged that if this personifying mode of expression is 


} 








rhythm, of many a passage in Father Newman,—has a profound | 
sympathy with the teaching of the Bible, however astoundingly his — — and page a it must also 4 —_ seneney exact. 
critici : s : ut surely it must on reflexion appear tha is 1s by no moans 80. 
e se euipel sublimate and evaporate its contents till, to every | Wordsworth calls the earth ‘the mighty mother of mankind,’ and the 
ye but his own, only the ghost of it is left. | geographers call her ‘an oblate spheroid ;’ Wordsworth’s expression is 
But now for the substance of Mr. Arnold's gospel. And here, | more proper and adequate to convey what men feel about the earth, 
though Mr. Arnold, with a somewhat ostentatious humility, makes | '™ it is not therefore the more scientifically exact.” 
4 great merit of having nothing to say to metaphysics, and only | But that is a pure evasion of the point. Wordsworth did not 
tnterpreting the Hebrew Revelation in the simple, practical | either produce, or intend to produce, the effect of making us érust 
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in the Earth as if she were a person who could answer our appeals. 
The word ‘Mother’ was for him a metaphor the drift of which every 
one understands without warning against over-interpretation. The | 
writers of the Old ‘l'estament did both produce, and intend to pro- 

duce, the effect of making men trust in God as a living being who 

would answer their appeals. Indeed, if they did not produce this 

effect, they produced none at all. That God was righteous—not | 
righteousness,—was of course the essence of their teaching. But it 
was also evidently of the essence of their teaching that the words ‘‘I,” 
and ‘* He” when applied to God, were more appropriate than ‘ It,” 
not because they better described the vividness of human feelings 
about the law of righteousness, but because they better described 
the object of those feelings. There is a sufficient test of this which, 
throughout his book, Mr. Arnold appears to ignore. Is prayer an 
act which can even conceivably be directed to a mere poetical 
hypothesis of the imagination? Is not prayer of the very life and 
essence of revelation, both Jewish and Christian, and in the most 
serious and matter-of-fact sense? Just substitute for a moment 
in any prayer, whether in the psalms, the prophets, or in the 
New Testament, Mr. Arnold’s neuter deffnition of what the 
verifiable essence of (sod is; and see whether he who thus prayed, 
would not have been simply making a mockery of the most solemn 
thoughts. ‘‘Have mercy upon me, O stream of tendency that 
makes for righteousness! according to thy loving-kindness ; ac- 
cording to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my trans- 
gressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin; for I acknowledge my transgressions and my 
sin is ever before me. Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and 
done evil in thy sight,” &c. Or again, attempt to substitute the 
same pbrase for ‘‘Our Father” in the Lord’s Prayer, and see 
what sense it would make. All we wish to press is this, —Either 
prayer involves the belief in God as one who hears and answers 
us,—and we want no more scientific definition of a ‘person’ 
than this,—or it is of the nature of mere poetic apostrophe, an 
exercise of the imagination about a subject of deep interest to our- 
selves, and nothing more. If it involves the former, Mr. Arnold 
has no right to ridicule the belief in the personality of God, with- 
out giving up his Bible as completely as any unbeliever. If it 
involves only the latter, he must admit that his eulogy on the pro- 
found seriousness of the Hebrew people is utterly out of place. 
Would he himself, in any serious crisis of his life, address himself to 








O set me up upon the rock that is higher than I! The name of th% 
Eternal is as a strong tower, the righteous runneth into it and is safe,’ 
And the more we experience this shelter, the more we come to feel 
that it is protecting even to tenderness ; ‘ Like a father pitieth his own 
children, even so is the Eternal merciful unto them that fear Him? 
Nay, every other support, we at last find, every other attachment may 
fail us, this alone fails not: ‘Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee !’” 

Protecting even to tenderness! Is it possible to impute tenderness 
to anything short of a person? Can we sincerely call the wind, or 
the climate, or the spirit of the times, the Zeit-geist,—Mr. Arnold 
is quite a devotee of the Zeit-geist,—tender? Or is there any 
other impersonal influence which can be in any but a metaphorical 
sense called tender with more accuracy than these ? 

In a word, we do not really know whether Mr. Arnold means 
his opposition to the word ‘“ person,” as applied to God, seriously 
or not. We do not really know whether he regards God as some- 
thing infinitely above man in all that is best in us,—in love, in power, 
in reason, in goodness,—or as an attenuated sublimate of the human 
morality. Sometimes he himself speaks of God as “loving” right- 
eousness ; but that may be only applying language in the sense in 
which Wordsworth calls the Earth ‘‘ the mighty mother of mankind.” 
The truth is, the simplicity of the literary method has come to this, 
—that Mr. Arnold has written a very powerful book, after the most 
careful study of which, we remain in serious doubt as to the mean- 
ing he attaches to its most fundamental term. We should like to 
say something of his often very subtle and delicate criticism of 
Christ’s teaching. But we must in any case leave this to a future 


notice. 





MR. HAYWARD’S ESSAYS.* 
Ir is very easy to praise and very difficult to criticise Mr 
Ilayward’s Essays, and we will therefore begin by praising them. 
They are, to begin with, most entertaining reading. Mr. Hay- 
ward has a sort of incapacity for being dull, and even when he is 
giving us, as in his ‘‘ Pearls and Mock-Pearls of History,” the 
result of varied and extensive reading, or is talking, as in his 
‘‘Whist and Whist-Players,” as an accepted expert to men who want 
to be experts, he is never tedious, or technical, or over-discursive, 
but says what he has to say in a light touch-and-go style, without 
flippancy as without heaviness, which, to us at least, is infinitely 
attractive, all the more so because, unlike many essayists of his type, 


the Earth as ‘‘O mighty mother of mankind!” and try to teach his | he js g0 liberal with his stores. He does not dole out his gems, but 
fellow-countrymen to follow the practice? Hither the belief in a life | scatters them broad-cast, as if he had plenty more, sometimes even 
of God,—a personal life in a sense not below that which we attach | raining them, as if, like the Shah of Persia, he kept them in his Trea- 
to the personal life of man, but far above it,—is of the very marrow sury in buckets. A man who could get the only copy of this book 
of Hebrew teaching about God,—or the Hebrew teachers were play- | and remember it all would be set up as a conversation-man for life; 
ing with a great subject pressing with infinite force on the human | could talk to almost all sections of the cultivated class, and yet 
heart, in a cruel and almost heartless manner. Let Mr. Arnold be appreciated by all. And this profusion of amusement is con- 
take which alternative he likes. But if he takes the first, let him | sistent with a great deal of information, for Mr. Hayward, though 


cease his raillery of those who use the phrase ‘ person’ in relation 
to God; and if he takes the second, let him give up his attempt to 
press the Hebrew Scriptures upon us as the serious teaching of a 


not always quite successful in making his characters real—take, 
for example, the Countess of Albany—always conveys to you the 
thing you want to know; why, for example, the tradition of 





race who understood more of ‘ conduct’ than any other people. In | Saxe has lived so long in military annals, why Marie Antoinette’s 
one place Mr, Arnold says of Israel, with what seems to us per-| virtue has been doubted, what Gentz really did to acquire 
fectly monstrous unconcern for critical truth, — his unique position in Europe, what is the point at issue between 
“ All the countenance he gives to tho metaphysical idea of the per- | old whist-players and the followers of Deschapelles, and so on, the 
sonality of God is given by his anthropomorphic language, in which, | lucidity of his own view, whether accurate or otherwise, being 

being a man himself, he naturally speaks of the Power, with which he " ie ‘ ° 
is concerned, as a man also, So ho says that Moses saw God’s hinder | always reflected = the lucidity of his arrangement of his matter. 
parts ; and he gives just as much countenance to the scientific assertion | For the cultivated ignorant—the men who do not know facts, but 
do know much else—we scarcely know such writing, doubt, for 


that God has hinder parts, as to the scientific assertion of God's per- 
sonality. That is, he gives no countenance at all to either. instance, if we could find anywhere an essay as agreeable which 


Now, there is one passage in which it is said that Moses saw God’s | would enable a man ignorant of the subject to know as much 
hinder parts ;—but the urgent teaching of the whole Bible, from its | about anybody as Mr. Hayward teaches him about Gentz, or which 
opening to its close, is, that you may pour out your heart to God as | would help a bad whist-player to correct himself so thoroughly as 
to a living being with results in great influences which come back to | the paper upon whist. That is, we think, with a reservation for 
you from that living being; and yet Mr. Arnold can say what he | the article on Maria Edgeworth, the gem of the collection, and 
does in the text. Is this applying the very just critical doctrine | jf not the best certainly the most interesting paper ever written 
of his own preface,—putting the due emphasis on representative | about whist. It is as full of anecdote as if it were written only 
passages, and passing lightly over, so to speak, accidental passages ? | to attract, and as full of knowledge as if it were written only 

But so difficult is it to follow this great eulogist of simplicity, to instruct. It would be difficult, we think, to describe the diffi- 
this great satirist of metaphysics, that even now we have ex- | culty which besets young whist-players who want to learn, but 
tremely little notion of Mr. Arnold’s exact drift—of how much | distrust books, more completely or more concisely than in this 
or how little he means,—in speaking of God as scientifically veri- | sentence :— 

- . 7 ; 
fiable only as a ‘tendency’ and ‘influence.’ There are passages | But real whist-players will rarely take sufficient interest in begin- 
where he appears to take to the ‘extra-belief’ as kindly as any | ners, however anxious to improve, to be willing to cut in with them 
Bishop on the Bench. ‘Take this passage, for instance :— | before a certain amount of progress has been made; and a request for 
“y , 7 ‘ : information, betraying a want of elementary knowledge, might pro- 

More and more this dwelling on the joy and peace from righteous- | yoke an answer like Dr. Johnson’s to the young gentleman who asked 
poonce and on the power which makes for righteousness, becomes | him whether the cat was oviparous or viviparous: ‘Sir, you should read 
man’s consolation and refuge: ‘Thou art my hiding-place, thou shalt | t)¢ common books of natural history, and not come to a man of a cer- 
preserve me from trouble; if my delight had not been in thy law, I) ; 
should have perished in my trouble. When I am in heaviness, I will | 
think upon God; a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat! |! Longmans. 





* Biographical and Critical Essays. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 2 vols. London: 


1873. 
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tain age and some attainments to ask whether the cat lays eggs.’ With | is, he passes far too lightly over the most doubtful feature in hia 


reference, also, to your own immediate interest, you had better hold | 
your tongue, or reserve your comments till the party has broken up; | 
jor the offender will prebably play worse.” 

Mr. Hayward decides for the book as the best instructor, and i 
any one doubts his judgment, let him read this article, and he 
will, we think, find reason to alter his opinion. He will not only 


character and his position, namely, the consistency with which he 
| received money for his support as a pamphleteer. He half hints 
| that he was mercenary, but defends him by saying that, * Not 

caring for money for its own sake, he lay under little temptation 


to procure it by unworthy compliances, whilst his uncon- 


learn what he probably expects, the history of the half-forgotten | sciousness of degradation saved him from one of the worst 


point in the annals of the game, the introduction of short whist ; | 
but he will find when he has read from page 394 to 400, only six 
pages, that he knows more of the policy of whist, the true theory 
of the best way to win, than, if an old-fashioned player, he ever 
knew in his life. That policy is to make your long hand, and the 


main rule is the following :— 

“Cavendish says that, with the original lead and five trumps, you 
should almost always lead one; with six, invariably. Colonel Blyth, 
after giving the same qualified opinion in his text, adds in a note :— 
‘I once heard a first-rate whist-player say that, with four trumps in 
your hand, it was mostly right to lead them; but that he who held five 
and did not lead them, was fit only for a lunatic asylum.’ This first- 
rate whist-player had probably recently been playing with one of the 
eleven thousand, or with strong-minded females who are most pro- 
yokingly reticent of trumps. We should recommend every incipient 
whist-player, who has not experience enough to mark the rare excep- 
tional cases, to lead one when he holds more than four, but to pause 
and reflect with four. With less than five, or strength enough to | 
ensure command, trumps should not be led, unless it is obviously | 
advantageous to get them out. It is obviously advantageous when you | 
or your partner haye good cards to make, and obviously disadvantage- 
ous when you have not. If there are two or more honours amongst 
your four, or the ace, you may lead one with comparatively little risk.” 





We cannot venture to criticise Mr. Hayward on whist, but we 
may observe that his advice, if it errs at all, errs as far as a first 
lead is concerned on the side of caution, the presumption being, 
if you have four trumps and a weak hand, that your partner has 
a good hand in ordinary cards. We say so much of this article, 
because it seems to us the most characteristic ; but it is no better 
reading even to a whist-player than half-a-dozen others, ¢.g., those 
on Marshal Saxe, Gentz, Marie Antoinette, and Maria Edge- 
worth, all marked bythe same characteristics, —extreme clearness in | 
stating what the writer intends to state, great polish of a style 





| effects of pecuniary obligation, the forfeiture of self-respect.” 


He also compares him with men like Savage, Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt, suggesting that he was a sort of a child in money matters, 
but he himself gives ample evidence of the inaccuracy of this 
view. Gentz was a patriot and a statesman, but he loved his 
pleasures, which were not of a good kind, he was always asking 
for money —else why was it given him ?—and it was no Savage 
or Leigh Hunt who kept such exact accounts, mourned so over 
his pecuviary circumstances, or wrote this at the end of a 
prosperous year :— 

“In the summary of the year he states that his extraordinary 
receipts in the course of it had amounted to at least 17,000 ducats, 
besides his regular oficial income of about 9,000 florins, and the profits 
of his agency for Wallachia, obtained for him by Metternich in 1813. 
‘The result is that all branches of my domestic economy are flourish- 
ing: I have paid many debts: I have completed and embellished my 
establishment ; and I have been enabled to do a great deal of good for 
my people. The aspect of public affairs is mournful; but not, as at 
other times, by the imposing and crushing weight suspended over our 
heads, but by the mediocrity and folly of almost all the actors; and as 
I have nothing to reproach myself with, the intimate knowledge of this 
pitiable course and of all those paltry creatures who govern the world, 
far from afflicting me, is a source of amusement, and I enjoy the 
spectacle as if it was given express for my idle moments.’” 

It was money which made these great people tolerable to him, 
and we are by no means sure that he would have hesitated to 
support avy paying cause, provided it was not hostile to the 
interests of his country. In the account of Marshal Saxe, again, 
though Mr. Hayward does not conceal any of his hero’s bad 
qualities, even his brutal behaviour to his wife, the Duchess Anna 
of Courland, of whose cheeks, while she was slaving to get him a 
throne, he said ‘‘ he did not like Westphalia hams in that fashion,” 
he passes too lightly over the incident Favart. Ile may be right 


which, however, never ceases to be conversational, a deep insight | jn his view of the transaction, but other accounts make his intrigue 
into evidence, and an endless flow of anecdote, always illustrative, | with Madame Favart very little better than a rape, he having 
sometimes a thought too pointed, there being exaggeration in the | obtained, or rather extorted from the French Court, an order 
suggestion of the facts, if not as to the facts themselves, and every | imprisoning her husband, and ordering him to entrust his wife to 
now and then a trifle hasardé. Mr. Hayward is no Wraxall or Marshal Saxe. He was, in fact, as great a brute as his father, 
Lady M. W. Montagu, but he has the man-of-the-world feeling |“ Augustus the Physically Strong,” though with more ability ; 


that a good story should not be lost because it will not quite do 
for a mixed dinner-table. 

The two drawbacks to his Essays seem to us a certain exagge- 
rativeness in some of his anecdotes, and a decided tendency | 
towards over-levity in his judgments. As an example of the | 
first, we may take his account of Frederic’s terrible severity in | 
maintaining discipline :— 

“Who has not laughed at the story of the letter-writer who con- 
cludes—‘I would say more but for an impudent Irishman who is look- 
ing over my shoulder, and reading everything I write ’—with the self- | 
betraying denial of the Irishman, ‘that’s a d d lie’? A similar 
story may be read in Galland’s ‘ Paroles Remarquables des Orientaux.’ 
It is not impossible that this comic incident or fiction gave Frederic 
the Great the hint for the terrible coup de thédtre in the tent of the | 
officer who, when all lights had been forbidden under pain of death, | 
was found finishing a letter to his wife by the light of a taper :—* Add | 
a postscript. Before this reaches you I shall be shot for disobedience 
of orders ;? and shot he was. Mrs. Norton has based a beautiful song 
upon this event, which is only too well attested.” 

Is that story anything but a popular exaggeration of the one 
Carlyle relates of Frederic sending a valet to Spandau for an im- 
pudent criticism on his master sent in a letter to his wife ? 

We have not the time, or indeed the ability, to follow Mr. 
Hayward step by step; but he certainly leaves with us some- 
times an impression of a willingness to accept the most pointed 
version of an incident which, if the impression is unfounded, indi- | 
cates some slight defect in art. His over-lenity is much more cer- 
tain. He could not avoid it of course in mortuary notices, 
like that on Lord Lansdowne, published instantly after his sub- 
ject’s death, but it is very apparent in his purely historical papers. 
For example, in his excellent sketch of that remarkable man, 
Edward Livingstone, the Codemaker of Louisiana, whose work 




















but the brutality of his character somehow evaporates in Mr. 
Hayward’s pages, though he speaks plainly enough too. And 
finally, in the case of the Countess of Albany, he entirely omits 
to put the main point of the case against her. He suggests 
that in her liaison with Alfieri she was merely claiming a 
privilege common in Italy at the time, the right of the wife 
married without her own consent to a lover of her choice, and 
actually reproaches Charles Edward for his brutal and quite 
well-founded jealousy. But he quite forgets that even on the laxest. 
view, whether of moralities or manners, the Countess was hope- 
lessly in the wrong, eutertaining her lover while still maintaining, 
as she maintained all her life, that she was Queen of England, 
and exacting in private all the honours due to that position. 
Charles Edward may have been brutal, probably was, for he was 
always drunk; but he at least acknowledged, what his wife rejected, 
the claim involved in station, the absolute impossibility of a 
woman being at once an Italian femme galante and the possible 
mother of the heir to the British Throne. Neither of them was & 
moral being, but he at least felt the obligation of his rank in his 
own eyes. Mr. Hayward is too light on transgressions of all sorts 
—unless they be Madame de Stael’s—and though a raconteur is not 
bound to write like a moralist, he is bound if he sketches a face to 
put in the warts. ‘hat is the only serious criticism we have to 
make on the two best volumes of light reading that have appeared 
this year. 





MR. CAMPBELL AND THE IRONY OF SOPHOCLES.* 
Forty years ago a well-known dissertation began by deprecating 
surprise at irony being attributed to Sophocles. ‘The surprise is 


Bentham wanted Parliament to print for the use of the nation, | now that any one should deny it to him. Is the irony of Sophocles 
he never so much as notices the charges brought-against him by | after all to be consigned to the limbo of misnomers? ‘This view 
Vincent Nolte in his book Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres. Vincent | is maintained by Mr. Campbell with great ability, and though we 
Nolte may have been merely prejudiced, but he was a foreigner, ‘doubt his negative conclusion, his careful analysis of the term 
he was on the spot, and his account was corrected in proof by Lord | cannot fail to awaken a finer sense of the distinctions which under- 
Ashburton, who had an exhaustive knowledge of American men | lie the subject. In the first place, let him speak for himself :— 

and manners. His charges should have been mentioned at least, 
if only to be dismissed. In his sketch of Gentz, admirable as it 





* The Plays and Fragments of Sophocles. By Lewis Campbell, Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrew. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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“Ts the irony of Sophocles an irony of the poet, or of Providence, or 
of the spectator? The intention of the poet is one with the feeling of 
the spectator. If irony was what the spectator enjoyed ,then irony was 
what the poet meant, not otherwise; but the fecling of the spectator at 
the contrast of appearance with reality was not irony, but pathos... , . 
Irony is always accompanied by a feeling of superiority Itisa 
kind of dissimulation prompted by confidence. By a bold personifica- 
tion we speak of the Irony of Fortune or the Irony of Fate, but 
we do not speak of the Irony of Providence, because we do not attribute 

‘to the Supreme Being either the need of dissembling or the desire of 
making a display of superior power... .... The gods of Aristophanes 
might be represented as indulging irony, but not the beings who were 


reverenced by JEschylus and Sophocles. ..... To speak of them as 
using irony would have seemed to lower them by arguing some degree 
of weakness. For irony is not the natural language of absolute power, 


but rather of power that is hindere for the moment, though sure of 
ultimate success. Such an idea would bo inconsistent with the highest 
reverence, would not agree with the conception of perfect strength, 
and would attribute to Sophocles the refined cynicism of believing in a 
Deity of clear conceptions and of narrow sympathies.” 

It is hardly possible to avoid doing injustice to the delicate texture 
of the essay by taking separate strands from it in this way, but it 
is necessary to fix the point at issue. Mr. Campbell's syllogism 
would stand thus :—Irony is inconsistent with the idea of a truly 
moral governor; the Supreme Being of Sophocles is truly moral, 
therefore irony is inconsistent with the idea of the Supreme Being 
as conceived by Sophocles. It is open to us, of course, to deny 
either the major or the minor premiss. Some would take the second 
alternative, and argue thus: —It is the essence of Greek art to address 
itself not to the moral sense, but to the sense of beauty; art there- 
fore must not be subjected to any foreign end; it must not teach 
or preach, and must ignore any premeditated purpose. If we 
favour any other hypothesis (it might be argued), this arises simply 
from the narrowness and pertinacity of our Anglo-Saxon ideas, 
importing duty and sin, the content of the modern conscience, 
into the free conceptions of Greek art. Some, indeed, would push 
the freedom of art still further, and maintain that the artist, as 
such, is indifferent to the content of his subject; that he 
only seeks to represent his subject well, and is quite content 
if a situation of pathos is created by the picture of the noble 
character being crushed by involuntary error, and then remorse- 
lessly pursued by Fate grinning in irony at his acts. Such 
a@ hypothesis, however, whether in the milder or the stronger 
form, we agree with Mr. Campbell in rejecting, and this for 
two reasons. Such a spectacle would not create the higher pathos, 
because it would be simply harrowing, it would fail in moderation ; 
it would also fail in ‘‘ purifying” our feelings, that is, in moving 
them to grand emotions; it would move us to an enervating 
despair, and not to a noble sympathy. On this point, then, 
we do not disagree with Mr. Campbell. Nor, again, do 
we quarrel with his limitation of the meaning of irony, which 
in fact seems to tell more on our side than on his: — 
** We cannot speak of an irony of feeling, because irony consists 
in a certain relation of feeling to expression.” Trecisely so. It is 
only the expression which is ironical, and not the thought. History 
—and the drama is history in miniature—is the revelation of 
God’s thought in the world. His thought is Justice, but this is 
by no means always the spectacle we see. What are we to 
say when the relation of God’s feeling to the expression of | 
this feeling in history is one of contrast, and not of | 
resemblance? Take the opening chapter of Carlyle, which 

gives to his French Revolution such a dramatic dignity. 
What are we to say of the continuance of that corrupt 
Court? Mr. Mansel would perhaps have described the stay- 


ing of the Divine Hand as an ‘unrealised potentiality,’ but | 


ordinary men prefer the analogy of the simpler word ‘‘irony.” | 
A prophet who could see the thought beneath the expression, who | 
could pierce this veil which shrouds the fate or final sentence of | 


dence become in the highest degree ironical. When “ fancy thug 
plays unconsciously upon the cruel truth,” Mr. Campbell urges 
that it is pathos, and not irony. Lut in the multiplicity which 
| underlies the unity of a tragedy, the pathos does not disprove the 
| irony, any more than the sight of a convex front disproves the 
| existence of a back which is concave. The irony of the Divine 
action will be a source of pathos, if we have sympathy with the 
‘sufferer. ‘The pathos therefore depends upon the presence of 
| another element in the combination besides the irony. This ig 
the grandeur of the characters,—the presence of nobler human 
elements which command our sympathy in their fall. The poet 
| makes the events seem to run counter, first to the known fate and 
| then to the feelings of the audience, who thus pass from apprehension 
to horror, and from horror to pity when the crisis is past. But 
the pathetic feelings of the audience are not satisfied alone. The 
| poet lifts the veil from the mystery of life, and shows the justice 
| of the action. ‘This not only tempers the pathos, but also brings 
| harmony, and the calm with which a work of art should close, 
| If to us the tragic justice seems by no means perfect, yet to judge 
| the poet’s art we must take the old legends as they stood in tradi- 
| tion, as in rough stone, hard and horrible, and then see what 
| strokes of character the poet has added to the figures to reconcile 
| us to the remorseless action of the piece; or how, again, he has 
| 80 changed the finale that, by an extension of the action, it brings 
| a harmony that the fable lacked. 

The irony of the action thus depicts a Divine method of chasten- 

ing, by which ‘the Gods make of our vices instruments to scourge 
us,” instruments which we unconsciously turn upon ourselves. To 
use Hegel’s words, ‘‘' The characters represent principles com- 
pounded with passion, and so the d¢énouement is the downfall of those 
compound characters, and the overthrow of their designs and pre- 
tensions by a catastrophe which makes clear the futility of their 
passions.” ‘The irony is in the poet’s making the passions seem to 
increase the triumph of the principle that each supports, while they 
are all the time ensuring the defeat. Such an irony in its broader 
sense is found in every poet, and indeed in every great novelist 
who deals with the deeper and more tragic elements of human life. 
From Much Ado to Othello, there is hardly a play of Shakespeare 
without it; but it is pre-eminent in Sophocles, and this alike from 
| the severity of his style, from his subtlety in detail, and from the 
fact that his most wonderful conception is that masterpiece of 
| contrast, C2idipus the King. 

We are glad that Mr. Campbell, like Mr. Jebb, is fully alive to 
| the duty of ‘‘ drawing attention to the course of the action, and 
bringing out of the dramatic force and connection of each passage.” 
The perfection of the Greek models has been the chief reason 
urged in support of the anomaly, for such it is, that Greek litera- 
ture should be the staple of higher education in England; but it 
is remarkable how little pains have been expended by English 
editors in showing wherein this perfection consists. Criticism has 
expended itself on the words, and not on the matter. Yetthe 
minds of those who are led to this “‘pure fount of the 
Muses,” and are expected to drink eagerly thereat, are not 
only immature, but have had little or no training in under- 
standing the literature of their own country. And yet how 
impressive is the grandeur of a play like the Antigone! ‘The 
great principles of the family and the State in conflict, with the 
powers of Heaven and Hell as the judges of the issue, the posses- 
sion of one right principle blinding the holder to the existence of 
another,—all culminates in the tragic lesson that as passion brings 
retribution and self-sacrifice reward, triumph need not be victory, 
nor death defeat. Then the fate of Antigone is like a prophecy of 
that judicial murder perpetrated in terrible earnest before the eyes 
of the same generation. We often laugh at the idea of the play win- 
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Destiny, might describe such a spectacle at the time as the irony of | ning for its writer an office of State, but the fame of Athens would 
a Supreme Being. Ordinary men can only describe past contrasts | have been indeed fairer if she had learned the lessons which the 
and revulsions of fortune by this name, hence there often arises an | play teaches,—that while, on the one hand, progress must shape 
inaccuracy of language, for, in speaking of the Irony of Fate, men | itself according to the laws of order, yet on the other hand there is 
attribute the irony to the catastrophe, whereas it is the permitted |asacred right of rebellion. For if the earthly ruler is only vice- 
success which is ironical; the failure is not the irony, but the | gerent of the Higher Power, and the positive law of human enact- 
revelation of the truth which had been veiled. There is one | ment only the reflection of an ‘‘ Unwritten Law,” which is eternal 
world, however, in which ordinary men can become prophets. | and immutable, then there is no treason in supporting the higher 
This is the microcosm of the dramatic poet. Here, without | against the lower. What a light does this simple lesson throw on 
destroying the naturalness of the characters, the perfect artist can | our history in the past age, and on the conflict of duties in society 
give the spectator a sense of the pride which should in the sphere | as it stands! 
of justice be the precursor of a fall. Poetical justice, in that it implies | 

the perfect resemblance of the sentence to the sin, has in its nature | ALEXANDRE DUMAS.* 

something ironical. So the Hebrew’s ideal of the divine government | WE ought to feel very grateful to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald for trans- 
was that the offender should “fall into the very pit that he had | planting into the pages of his work, and adopting as ‘‘ one of the 
made.” When this poetical justice is made to permeate the | 
language as well as the action, the expressions of pride or confi- | 











* Life and Adventures of Alexandre Dumas. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.8.A. 
2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873. 
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most accurate and nicely critical judgments of Dumas’ character,” | is to be frend in nan A whole memneinges is poe ‘textually ” 
: : : : . from Act IV. of ‘Egmont.’ A scene in the same act, where Sentinelli 
on article which appeared oe Signe coeeee, “a _ any be is making a bargain with the soldiers for the assassination, is taken 
maintained that a biographer who shows such good taste in the | word for word from ‘ Wallenstein,’ where Butler makes a similar treaty 
choice of quotations cannot have failed in any other part of his | with tho soldiers. When Christine is abdicating she paraphrases a 
duty. However, a stern sense of critical responsibility forbids our | me ot a v. ~A a ~~ ee 44 - the 
<a — r : . | French critic acutely points out, it should be observed that the Queen 
giving way to such feelings. W iene bound to say that this so-called was abdicating while the King was ascending the throne. But a little 
life of Alexandre Dumas is a merepiece of book-making, a string of | shaping on the part of the ingenious worker made all right, and the 
anecdotes that have appeared in French books or newspapers, | speech now answers for a different situation, A vigorous scone, where 
interspersed with details of Dumas’ habit of plagiarism which | Christine, in speaking to Monaldesehi of a treason she suspected in 
ei ‘ * D s others, gets him to convict himself, is taken from Lope de la Vaga’s 
are equally familiar. Ina word, the biographer of Damas oom | *Love and Honour.’ Monaldeschi also recites a speech four pages.in 
to think the best tribute he can pay to the memory of his hero is length, which is taken from Hugo’s ‘Dernier Jour d’un Condamné.’ 
to follow the method by which his hero made himself notorious. | This is pretty well for one play, and gives a good idea of the system. 
There may be something appropriate in this, and the result is that | It is not necessary to follow Mr. Fitzgerald through the variety of 
the volumes contain a fair amount of amusing matter. But they | other instances. Dumas himself had the hardihood to appeal to 
certainly do not justify the pretentious tone of Mr. Percy Fitz- | the example set by Molitre, and exclaimed grandly, ‘‘ The man of 
gerald’s preface, in which he discusses the propriety of a memoir of | genius does not steal, he only conquers.” Such an admission, 
Dumas being ‘‘ attempted by one labouring under the disadvan- | coming from one who was already notorious for his use of other 
g Pp y g g y 
tage of being a foreigner,” and then claims a peculiar aptitude for | pens, furnished his enemies with a powerful weapon. One of 
the post of biographer, on the ground that he has written before | them, in discussing the question whether Dumas himself had 
on the history of the drama, and that Dumas’ life is intimately | written any part of the Zour de Nesle, the whole composition of 
connected with that subject. which was claimed by Gaillardet, affected to take Dumas’ part in a 
One thing we might expect to learn from a work calling itself | passage of admirable irony. It was evident, he said, that Dumas 
the “ Life of Dumas,” and that is the real truth as to the share of | had taken a considerable part in the piece, because it contained a 
other authors in the books which are published under his name. | whole scene from Goethe, another from Lope de la Vega, and a third 
Both in France and England much has been said and written on | from Schiller. It becomes a serious question, if we are to deduct 
this question. Mr. Fitzgerald alludes to the searching criticism of | s97 much of Dumas’ writings for his assistants, and so much more 
M. Quérard in what may be called his detective encyclopaelias, | for the authors from whom he copied, how much will be left for 
and to the pamphlet in which another French author professed | himself. But such a thought would probably not have troubled 
to expose the dealings of the novel-manufactory carried on by | Dumas for a moment. It was enough for him to gain notoriety 
Damas and Co. He also quotes the charming passage in which | hy his works, however they might be put together. If ever the 
Thackeray, alluding to the general report about Damas, expressed | day comes when the real life of Damas is written by some one with 
a wish for a competent clerk who could do the business part of his | full knowledge of the subject and access to the necessary materials, 
own novels. Some further allusions to Dumas’ practice might have | nothing that can be said about authorship by deputy will have 
been found in Mr. Charles Reade’s Eighth Commandment, but that any effect on the position he occupies. 
does not seem to have been consulted. Mr. Fitzgerald contents} ‘Turning to another aspect of Dumas’ life, we do not find that 
himself with a number of general allusions to the belp which | Mr. Fitzgerald adds much to what is already known of the 
Dumas received from other men, sometimes ranking them as the personal habits of his hero. His vanity is best illustrated by a 
true authors of the works which have done the most for his fame, | saying of his son’s which has been often repeated, ‘‘ My father 
at other times dealing with them as mere assistants who filled-in | is quite capable of getting up behind his own carriage to make 
parts of the picture under the direction of their chief. ‘Thus, we | people thiuk he keeps a negro.” The ostentatious way in 
are told in one place that Auguste Maquet is credited by some! which he wrote numberless autographs to be sold at bazaars, in 
persons with the sole authorship of Monte Christo and the Three | which he filled page after page of his writings with gossip about 
Musketeers, a theory which would entirely dispose of Dumas’ | himself, not shrinking from telling stories which showed him in 
claim to be considered a novelist, but against which Mr. | the most ludicrous colours, is equally significant. Of the extrava- 
’ as , 18 equally sig 
Fitzgerald can only cite a very untrastworthy kind of | gance by which he squandered all the large sums he had earned in 
internal evidence. In another place Mr. Fitzgerald fully adopts | the course of his literary life the following scene gives us a striking 
astatement of Théophile Gautier’s to the effect that Dumas was | specimen : — 
always equal to himself, whether he was writing alone el with | “During the Carnival he determined to give a fancy ball to all his 
assistance. We turn over several pages, and we find it said that | artistic friends,—players, painters, poets, editors, politicians. He had 
without Auguste Maquet Dumas was helpless. If this be true, if | only a small suite of rooms, but his landlord good-naturedly gave him 
all the works in which Auguste Maquet took no part were failures, | "P another apartment, which happened to be unlet. He always 
. Me ’ |, «| affected a certain magnificence and air of Eastern wealth, and the 
what is the value of Mr. Fitzgerald's argument that Monte Christo | pymours of this approaching entertainment began to excite great 
and the Three Musketeers are exact reflections of Dumas’ charac- | interest. He counted many friends among painters and artists,—Tony 
teristics? The difficulty is one of Mr. Fitzgerald’s own making, | Joa2not, Delacroix, Boulanger, whom he later took in his ‘suite’ to 
2 vessh lel 1 7 1 ©? | Madrid Decamps; and Granville, the wonderful caricaturist of 
ane ress ts so 4 from the dependence he has placed on the con- | animals. The rooms were unfurnished, and a pleasant scheme was 
flicting authorities, which he has had no means of testing, but proposed, that this artistic foree should combine its talent for their 
which he tries to reconcile. Between the enemies of Dumas who | decoration,—the most ——- kind of yong eg The warp — 
: - - " = - : up with enthusiasm; ouly it was agreed that the host should ‘nouris 
regarded him—to — the phrase applied by a Deputy in the his artists with three meals on the day, they going away to sleep. 
Chamber when calling attention to the way in which a Govern- Three days before the ball an artist’s colourman had stretched the 
ment steamer had been placed at Dumas’ disposal—as ‘‘a well-| canvas over the panels in proper style, and had laid colours and 
known contractor for stories,” and his friends who saw | brushes all ready. The painters arrived and set to work. ‘There was 
hi : ! “a f tl F h f coll a scene from the ‘Tour de Nesle,’ (was Gaillardet one of the guests?) 
not ing wrong in the extension of the rench system of colla- another from ‘Cinq Mars;’ some were engaged on medallions repre- 
boration, there is a wide difference of opinion. ‘The object of | senting Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny; while Granville, selecting 
a biography is to bring out the true facts so as to justify one view | # broad panel at the end of the room, proceeded to fill it with an ——— 
. ls . . group, representing a full orchestra composed of all his favourite dogs anc 
yd the other. Mr. Fitzgerald takes @ much more impartial a other pets playing away on different instruments with creat effect. The 
allowing both sides to be heard in turn, and leaving the matter notion of the orchestra of animals was truly French,—gay and spirituel. 
undecided. ‘Thanks to this process, he is able to talk in one place | Every one was at his task; the only absentee was Delacroix. Not 
of the abundance of Dumas’ own resources, and in another of his until the morning of the festival itself did the painter arrive. He had 
having written nothing without assistance but one or two crude” chosen a subject; but one was suggested, and he proceeded to ‘dash 
4 2 _ 7 it in’ after his own vigorous and poetic manner. Alexander, with 
dramas and three or four novelettes. ‘Thanks to it again, Mr. | some friends, had gone out to shoot a day or two before, and brought 
Fitzgerald can find room for Théophile Gautier’s warm defence of ome plenty of game ; and by seven o'clock Chevet arrived with a 
Dumas on the very next page to what with ludicrous inaptness salmon of fifty pounds weight, a chevreuil roasted entire, and served 
‘ t 3 rs in upon a huge silver dish, and a monster pasty. Three hundred bottles 
is called the terrible invective of Jacquot.” We may take 4f poydeaux were warming at the fire, while five hundred bottles (1) of 
whichever we like, and must make the best of it. | Champagne were in ice. The guests arrived; over seven hundred 
Another matter which is analogous to Dumas’ employment of | Were present, in — _ of a _ the —_ — tng 
. . “i . “Oe ‘ charming sixteenth-century dress ;’ his hair on his shoulders, and con- 
assistants is his habit of plagiarism, but of this we have more | 4.4 by a circlet of gold; a pair of green tunic trowsers of red and 
accurate details. Mr. Fitzgerald gives us in parallel columns a white; and black velvet shoes of the time of Francis 1. The actors 
scene from one of Dumas’ plays and a scene from Schiller’s Don | and actresses of the Frangais were there in the dresses of his play, 
Carlos, where almost every word is identical. Of another of his | ‘Henri LIL; Dejazet; tho charming Falcon; Rossini, disguised as 
1 . Figaro; Eugéne Sue; Alfred de Musset; Roqueplan ; Frederick Le 
plays we read :— | Maitre ; and, above all, the man who had probably assisted at the 
“Tn ‘Christine’ the Queen falls into the water at Stockholm, which | ‘descampativos’ of Marie Antoinette, La Fayette, was to bo -seen 
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— in re or playing — ara the famous savant, | helpmate, shrivelled or beautiful, devoted or selfish, passionate or 
chose the singular masquerade of a sick and dying man; but this piece | s . . 

8 in i : : resigned. Indeed the tales are onl de . 
of bad taste was effectually chastised by the humour of Jadin, who, gn ot - tales are only too crow led with persons; 
mado up in crape and linen, followed him about persistently, saying, in | each in a group of his own anda character of his own, it is true 
dismal voice, ‘I wait for you.’ It was pronounced a complete success; | but in a Scene and surrounded by circumstances so alike that there 
and at nine o’clock in the morning the sober passers-by in tho street | jg buta very confused idea left of the thread of each little history 
were amazed at seeing the guests rush out in a bacchanalian r | . 

ere amazed at seeing the guests rush out in a bacchanalian rout, the | 7 ove is of course, the mover of events, but our authoress does 


music at their head, and finish the nightly sport with a mad galop : hae 2 
round the square.” not seem to have too high an opinion of human nature—French 


Nothing is more natural than that the giver of such a feast should »¥™an nature, at any rate—and deals largely in faithless lasses, 
have been reduced in later life to constant shifts, and should have tT, cold-hearted, ambitious mothers, loveless spouses, and 
been driven to borrow from everyone. Stories of Dumas fils passionate, intriguing widows. And, on the whole, she thinks egg 
trying to make up a sum by the help of Dumas pére, and finding highly of women than men, selecting them more often for her 
at the end of the interview that he was much further from the | i28tances of worldliness, heartlessness, and faithlessness. Two of 
total than he had been at the beginning, were at one time the tales are put into the mouth of a male cousin, however, and here 
common enough in Paris, and some of them are preserved in Mr. ¥¢ should judge that her opinion of that sex was not high, as she 
Fitzgerald’s pages. One of the most amusing anecdotes about takes the opportunity to make good-humoured jokes at the expense 
Dumas’ methods of raising money is told in connection with his of those lords of the creation who hold that women should be kept 
drama Kean. By the arrangement between Dumas and the | under, and that all evidence of soft-hearteduess should be carefully 
manager, the author was to have an extra bonus of £100 if by concealed from them. The male cousin indulges too much in 
a certain night the receipts touched £2,000. On the night | %liloquy ou this head, and in pulling himself up, on the score of 
in question the accounts were made up, and the receipts dignity befitting his age and sex, and humour is not the domain in 
fell just twenty francs short of the sum required. ‘The | which our authoress is most successful. His story of “ Poor dear 
manager was inexorable, Dumas was in despair, but at last Chuquet "oe rather over- done in its progress and pointless in its 
the bright thought occurred to him of borrowing a napoleon dénouement. Nevertheless the picture of the gaunt old widow, and 
from the manager. With that he at once rushed out, took the pretty young wife, and the meadow walk, and the old ruins in 
four stalls at the door, and then returned to the manager's the evening mist, are good enough to make us forgive the garrulous 
room, where he heard the pleasing intelligence that the deficiency impertinence of Madame Chuquet :— 

had that moment been covered. Stories such as this abound in| “The light lingors, as if unwilling to depart; but I know that when 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s volumes, and will recommend them to those readers a Meee bea ee gery ney dave He hig eg 
who are contented with what is called an anecdote biography. er ie page Bee oe a as te a mel sbi: ius pie 
side, a little way in front, stand great stono posts, blistered with lichen 
| spots. The posts must have seen centuries of hard usage, they are 











STOTT DT (Nee TOR oO INT : 
PICTURES ACROSS THE CHANNEL.* | chipped and worn, and fragments have been broken from their egg- 
Tue Author of Patty has conceived an amusing little mystery, | shaped tops. Wo have had no rain for a fortnight, and yet there is 


which reminds us of Sambo’s astonishment at his master’s acute- | W*t*r still in tho hollows left in the posts. . .... Lean find my way 
without help, and thore is light enough still to see the perfect and 


Uae te Gecnng that a girl had been born to him when he had exquisite tracery of the rose window over the groat doorway. The 
himself told him that the new comer was not a boy. She says | Abbaye stands out alone in the midst of the great farm-yard, seemingly 
that the old Norman city (which she calls St. Roque) will be | im ® very porfect state gy but nese of ge and hay — 
: ° ince e hroug!} , glazed windows; it is evidently used as a granary. My 
easily recognised by those who have visited it; but as she tells us cee, nein 4 oe se iw Maan picturo in the halt 
eo + . iN as e@ bac ne stress. 0) Ase é > au- 
that it is in Normandy, and continually mentions the Orne as the licht—the brown-skinned, black-eyed beauty sitting on the straw with 
river which runs past it—speaking, too, of Dives and other places | folded arms and glittering earrings—and my poor starved scarecrow in 
near it—it is a somewhat transparent mystery to any one pos- | her rags, gesticulating with skinny fingers as she stands before her. 
sessing an atlas, whether such a one does or does not recognise |Our authoress’s views of human nature are, as we have said, some- 
the old city by the faithfulness of her descriptions of it. e| what cynical, and find amusing expression in Captain Gragnac’s 
J P y ’ g eX} 
wonder what the motive could be for giving the river its right and opinions. Nevertheless, she is fully alive to its beauty, though 
the city its wrong name, but we do not hesitate to inform | she may deem it fitful, and has given us many sketches here of its 
our readers that the scene of these tales is laid in or about! more lovely characteristics. In the wife and sou of the fisherman 
Caen. That a reader who knew the beautiful old city wonld | of Auge, in the chef and bonne of M. Clopin’s establishment, in M. 
recognise it in these pleasant volumes, however, the present writer, | Hochard, the bookseller, in Marie and Louis Carmier, and in 
who has not seen it, can easily believe. We rise from the perusal Madame Gerder and others, we have pictures of unselfish love and 
of them, indeed, with a dreamy feeling of not altogether unregret- | religious resignation ; and above all, she has described with a most 
i selves in England instead of in the streets beautiful tenderness and insight the Joneliness of a warm- : 
ful surprise to find ourselves in England instead of in the streets | beautiful tend 1 insight the lonel f a warin-hearted 
of the beautiful city and between the old Norman houses over- | imaginative child, always misunderstood, checked, and punished 
shadowed by the ‘“ exquisite Fiéche of St. Pierre,” and the ‘‘ twin | by a conscientious, but co!d and shallow-natured mother. ‘ Notre 
spires of severe, frowning St. Etienne.” We have dwelt, | Jean” has just been desired to stop singing by her :— 
apparently, so long there, or in its neighbourhood, that we seem | «<f{o]d thy tongue, Jean! wilt thou nover be quiet?’ I seareely 
to know the poplar-skirted Orne winding through the misty | knew why, but I felt that'a sudden and unaccountable fit of indignation 
meadows, and the sand-hills of the low shore running eastward to | against Madame Clopin had taken hold of me ; and as oe = 
° ° ‘ ° ‘ » fe > pity felt qual am<¢ yf sy § y ‘the hl yale 
the Seine, and dotted with its fishing villages and the huts of its | os a 7 pee — a aa < “ge oe , poi path 5 ie wh * 
. ee ° Jean, e was ov: Petty chit ynen ye 5i i arer, as ¢ 
simple peasantry ; and to have ourselves visited the ruins of the very pale, and he had such dark circles under his eyes; then ho had a 
Abbaye d’Ardaine in the dusky autumn twilight, and waited at | wide quivering kind of mouth, and straight, soft-looking hair—no, 
i ched gatew itt: ei : certainly, Jean Clopin was not a pretty child. I dare say it was contra- 
its great arched gateway for admittance, looking anxiously for Motion oi poeoms- eee ttl se aie ype nae 
s * 1 . diction—Il am vyery contrac ictory—it 13 ono 0 10 privileges singic 
the moon to rise, and to have climbed to the Calvary of St. | women; you soo our married sisters have always their husbands to con- 
Sebastian in the early morning, and plodded tired and thirsty tradict and snub in private, and this gives them a large power of public 
along the dusty road to La Maladrérie in the hot summer | geutleness and sweetness; but whatever the cause may have been, I 
afternoon. The Hotel Ste. Barbe, with its cool court, and | lt my heart go out to poor little large-oyed Jean as I had novor felt it 
2 oe : a : : r stirred for any simply pretty boy. I stood looking at him over the 
its chef in his spotless white costume pumping fresh water | palustrade. His mother sailed on into her den in the entrance-passago 
into his glittering pans, and the piles of fresh vegetable | opposite the salle, but Jean seated himself on the edge of a long stone 
and dripping scarole leaves waiting to be turned into salad, and a ust below _ —_ — Ms he rite 8 —— ve “ . 
: es : ° ella. There was a desolate, longing look on the little pale face, ao 
the gorgeous flowers in its galleries and balconies, seems to have think Jean felt inclined to sing *La Boulangere ’ after his mother left 
been our own resting-place ; and we feel familiar with the hair-/him...... My Cinderella was looking more cheerful. He had quitted 
dresser’s, and the bookseller's, and the pastrycook’s, and the the trough, and stood watching the chef de cuisine as he pumped _— 
glover’s, and even with the dark, dilapidated, deserted old Norman pe brass = poy = a pe _ bs sip 8 :; ban oid 
ace grew redder and redder as he pumped, and made a ye re 
church, desecrated as a warehouse for hay and straw and carts and | contrast against his fresh white semua ‘Well, Jean,’ he said, ‘what 
trucks, where the crossing-sweepers of Caen pile their fifty besoms. art thou doing here? Why art thou not out hunting butterflies ?” The 
Nor are the tradespeople, the peasants, the soldiers, the fishermen, | depressed look came back to Jean's face. *L have got no net, La Motto. 
or the maitre d'hote, his famil Z t d : les ividl —‘ Ah, what a pity ! Hast thou lost that net which Louison gave thee at 
‘ rartre dh ras ae amuy, servants, and guests, less vividly the last Saint Jean ?’—‘ No, I have not lost it.’ I was not near enough 
described or less individual than the places they frequent. ‘The | to be certain, but it seemed to me the poor little boy sighed. ‘Tiens! 
impulsive Frenchman, ready with his tears, his despair, his joy, or | Thou hast not lost it, Notre Jean ? Where is it, then, my boy ?—* Mamma 


his gratitude, is here i rv phe ’ . - | has taken it until lam more wise, La Motte, and until I shall not ery 
g 3 here in every phase of character, and so too is his out so loud for joy when I seo three, four, five beautiful butterflies 


“tpt te gr pa a 
* Pictures across the Channel. By the Author of “Patty.” London: Richard settled on the clover-blossoms. Oh, 10 18 heautiful—i is ay | 
Bentley and Son. | His face beamed with joy, and he shouted, almost as loud as he ha 
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—— 
shouted ‘La Boulangére.’ ‘Chut!’ The chef raised his hand warningly, 
and gave & glance over his shoulder towards the entrance-way 
He smiled and nodded affectionately to the boy, spite of his admonition ; 
and I felt somehow justified in the fancy I had taken to poor little Jean 
lopin. I do not know that I need justification: troublesome, uncom- 
rehended children seem to have a special claim on one’s sympathy. 
Like the houseless, starving dogs, they cannot tell their needs. Poor 
little souls, they don’t know what it is they want; they don’t know what 
it is that makes them abrupt, and obtrusive, and troublesome—the very 
opposite of ‘pretty behaved.’ They only know that sometimes, when 
their little hearts are most full of overflowing love and life, they get a 
harsh repulse, which plunges them into a slough of doubt and distrust, 
out of which they scramble at last aimless, only conscious that they 
don’t know how to do better. But if they could tell us what they 
wanted, they would, after all, be precocious little horrors. The best of 
them is, that the fount of love in their hearts is usually inexhaustible. 
Choke it, draw it off, seal it down—it still rises and finds its way to the 
light.” 
But our authoress is a true lover also of the quaint old towns, and 
the quiet peaceful country of Normandy, as well as an admirer of 
its citizens and its peasantry. Here is a passage—amongst others 
of considerable beauty descriptive of natural scenery—which in- 
cludes both city and country in its embrace :— 

“While he lay there the sun was setting in broad belts of gold and 
crimson over the distant city stretched out below,—tho crimson fast 
changing into purple lines that mingled with the long range of grey 
hills in the horizon. Golden light still gathered on the river, winding 
among the poplar-fringed fields of the middle distance, and on the vanes 
of some of the churches of the city, guiding the eye from the superb 
burial-place of William the Conqueror to that of his queen, Matilda, at 
the opposite extremity of the town. But each moment was dimming 
the light in the west, and as the sun sank slowly and reluctantly into 
the grey bank of clouds behind St. Roque, he seemed reflected on the 
rosy face of the rising moon, aflame with her harvest glories. Faintly 
at that distance came up from the city the chorus of bells, sounding the 
Angelus, swelling louder and louder as each church in turn lent voice 
to the universal clangour that told the death-hour of another day.” 

It is great pity, however, that so much power should be frittered 
away in a dozen short tales, and distributed between fifty characters, 
to leave as strong an impression of crowding and confusion as they 
do of ability and beauty. It is impossible that in so short a space 
any character should be more than slightly sketched, or any in- 
cidents worked out carefully and artistically. If magazines must 
have completed tales in each number, there is their place ; 
but there they should be left. It is always a mistake to 
collect in a volume these slight and ephemeral things, and espe- 
cially when they are so much alike as these,—all of one locality and 
of the same nature. Why not have used the better part of the 
rich materials collected here for a single valuable story, in which 
there would have been space for the dramatis person# selected 
to reveal themselves gradually and perfectly—not merely illus- 
trating a single characteristic—and for the incidents to be deve- 
loped naturally and in order—so that instead of being left with 
the impression that we have seen a hundred novel and curious 











sights, and been introduced to scores of interesting characters in a | trade in Norwegian timber became at once trebled. 


single hasty week, we should dwell with delight and satisfaction 


on scenes we had learnt thoroughly to know and understand, and | 


on persons we could remember individually either with admiration 
and love, or the reverse ? 
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DristINnG, slowly drifting up the interminable fjord, on our _ Skien. 
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matters relating to the city; the present writer will not easily 
forget how much, on his first visit to Christiania, the pleasure of a 
drive through the town was enhanced by the companionship of 
Mr. Daae, and when this book came into our hands we opened it 
with the confident expectation of finding it thoroughly instructive 
and readable, aud we were not disappointed. In the following 
notice we shall cull what seems most interesting from Mr. Daae’s 
work, and mingle with it some observations of our own. 

The nucleus of the present city of Christiania must be looked 
for in the ancient town of Oslo, far east of the original site of its 
daughter city, and only absorbed into it within the last few years. 
Oslo came into existence in the middle of the eleventh century, 
or even earlier ; but its inhabitants, chiefly merchants and fisher- 
men, appear to have consisted more of Germans than of Norse- 
men. When the Hanseatic League was at its climax, Oslo seems 
to have become almost a dependency or colony of the great Hanse 
city of Rostock, in Mecklenburg. In the beginning of the four- 
teenth century the first building was erected which is now in- 
cluded in Christiania proper, namely, the fortress of Akershuus, 
which still, in a very different condition, challenges the world from 
the promontory between the harbours. When Sweden and Den- 
mark became disunited, it was suddenly perceived that the long 
distance (3,000 ells) which separated the fortress and the town 
prevented the former from being very serviceable to the latter ; 
and in 1523 the Swedes burned Oslo, unhindered by Akershuus. 
But this inroad was quite unimportant in comparison with the in- 
vasion of the Swedish army in 1567, which was so alarming that 
the inhabitants of Oslo set their own town on fire and fled. Every 
house and farm was destroyed, and the town was not rebuilt till 
the next year. In 1624, for the third time, Oslo was completely 
destroyed by fire. It so happened that Christian IV. was at that 
moment in Akershuus. He seized the opportunity to found a town 
around the fortress, and the inhabitants of Oslo flitted over into 
the new Christiania. 

When the streets were pretty generally planned and begun, the 
work of building a wall with bastions commenced. In 1633 this 
labour was completed. That the population rapidly increased 
may be safely inferred from the fact that during the visitation of 
the plague in 1630, 3,000 persons are said to have died within the 
walls. A second epidemic of the plague in 1654 took off about 
half this number of victims, and these attacks greatly exhausted 
the strength of the infant city. ‘To encourage trade, a munici- 
pality was early granted to Christiania, but it took more than 
forty years for its commerce to equal that of the neighbouring 
town of Drammen. It is curious to read that the first event 
which gave a strong impulse to commercial life was the Great 
Fire of London in 1666. A contemporary writer says, ‘“ The 
Norsemen have warmed themselves well by that burning ;” the 
The popula- 
tion of Christiania amounted at this time to about 7,000 souls. 

For half-a-century all went well, but when Charles XII. came 
back to his kingdom he made Norway a point of attack upon 
Denmark. In 1716, the Swedes crossed the border and marched 
upon Christiania. The Danish Governor, a selfish poltroon, fled 


| at once, and set up the Government first at Drammen, then at 


Jnopposed, the enemy marched into the town, which 


right the terraced gardens of Drobak, on our left the pine-fringed remained six weeks in the hands of the Swedes, until they were 
darkness of the slopes against the sunset, we slip out of the strait defeated and forced to retire over the Glommen. The walls of 


and glide into the lake-like expanse beyond. The top of the gulf, 
shaped like an arrow-head, broadens before us, and straight ahead, 
at its northern point, we faintly discern the low battlements, the 
comes and towers of the capital of Norway. Iundreds of our 
countrymen have had this first experience of Christiania, as the 
steamer bore them into its harbour under the saffron-coloured 
splendour of a Norwegian twilight. 
day looking piously into their Murrays for help and guidance, have 
been stultified by the antiquated and erroneous sketch there given 
of the city! We notice that the newest edition of the Guide to 
Norway reprints without correction this precious chronicle, and we 
therefore consider that an outline of what is really the best book 
yet printed on the history of Christiania will not be unwelcome 
to our readers. 

The author, Mr. Daae, the well-known and gifted librarian of 
the Norwegian University, is singularly adapted for the labour of 
which the book before us is the result. His position has given him 
easy access to the richest stores in print and manuscript, and he 
has dug into them with indefatigable research. But he is not only 
an industrious worker, he has the natural gifts of a graceful style 
and bright wit. He is acknowledged to be the best authority on 





* Det gamle Christiania (1624-1814). A’ L. Daae. Christiania, 1871. 


And how many of them next | 


| What is very curious, too, is that some of the most influential 


Christiania were found to be useless, and in future the only pro- 
tection relied upon was that afforded by Akershuus, which was 
strengthened and enlarged. Mr. Daae gives an elaborate account 
of the creation and progress of a national commerce, with Chris- 
tiania at its head; but we pass on to a chapter entitled ‘‘ Dealings 
with England and their Results,” which is peculiarly interesting tous. 
When the witty poet Wessel sarcastically said,— 
* There are no people in the world 
Save in England and with us,” 
he scarcely exaggerated the Anglomania of the Norwegians of his 
day. All through the eighteenth century this English influence 
predominated. Pontoppiddan describes Christiania as being 
londonniseret,—Londonised ; and Pram, as late as 1790, says that 
the character of the Norse sea-ports was ‘* English in all respects.” 


and most thoroughly Norwegian families have sprung from 
English parentage. No more striking instance of this is to be 
found than that of the great stock of the Colletts. James Collett 
was a sturdy Englishman, who came over to Christiania in 1683, 
and settled there. His descendants bave filled high offices in the 
city ever since, down to the eminent Professor of Jurisprudence 
of that name who died in 1851. It appears to bave been the 
_ custom for merchants to send their sons to be trained in London ; 
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in 1759 we find no less than six young men of the great family 
of Anker being brought up in England, and English was the only | 
foreign language taught in the schools of Christiania. 

It was natural that literature also should take its tone from 
English models. One of Mr. Daae’s most interesting chapters is 
devoted to C. B. Tullin, the chief lyrical poet of the eighteenth 
century in Norway, and who was deeply influenced by English 
writing. Born in 1728—exactly a century before a far more dis- 
tinguished man, Ibsen,—he was saturated as a youth in the poetry 
of Thomson, and imitated its spirit with success. Having by 
nature a higher lyrical gift than his model, he wrote a few 
poems which are still excellent, and which at that time had 
scarcely been equalled in the south of Norway. He died young, in 
1765, and a literary blindness fell again over Christiania, only to 
be dispelled by the foundation-of the University at the beginning 
of this century. In 1763 the town published its first newspaper, 
Norse Intelligences, which still exists in a very humble form; in 
1770 Struensee, the notorious lover of the Queen of Denmark, 
introduced unlimited freedom of the press, which has continued | 
ever since. 

We should like to be able to give a few extracts from our 
author’s important chapter on Bernt Anker, the great merchant- 
prince and Mzcenas whose munificence effected so mach in the | 
progress of culture in Christiania; and still more, to follow Mr. | 
Daae in his masterly sketch of the war with England and Sweden, 
and the various incidents that led up to the declaration of Nor- | 
wegian independence in 1814. But we have no space to dwell on 
these interesting topics, and can only in conclusion say that it | 
will be impossible in future for any one to attempt a history | 
of modern Norwegian affairs without the help of Mr. Daae’s | 
excellent and exhaustive work. If we must point out a fault, we | 
would mention how much we have suffered from the want of 
maps and an index. 


| 
| 
CURRENT LITERATURE. | 





css 

Poetry.— The Lege nd of Phyllis, with a Year of Song. By William | 
Sawyer. (Longmans.) Mr. Sawyer has achieved, as a poet, a success 
which has only fallen sl 
names—we may say roughly, half a score of names—which every cul- 


1ort of making him famous. There are some 


tured person knows, names of men and women, about the value of 
whose work every qualified reader has a distinct idea; that Mr. | 
Sawyer has not reached this level is more his misfortune than his fault, | 
and so one is inclined to say after reading this volume. If it had had the 
benefit of one of those adventitious cireumstances which sometimes lift | 


men into fame, if it had been written by a peer or by a peasant, it might | 
have made no inconsiderable stir. But Mr. Sawyer’s poctry is just of 
the sort that may be said to deserve celebrity without being able to com- 
mand it. 
almost every praiseworthy quality and attainment, but it lacks the power 
And perhaps, too, it fails 


It shows culture, feeling, imagination, skill of versification, 


which takes the heart of the world by storm. 
because the poet has not obviously found anything to sing about, or rather, 
anything that he must sing about. The “Legend of Piyllis and Demo- 
phoon is apretty subject, fascinating as most classical subjects are tomen 
of taste, but it is not what we may call a helpful subject for a writer who 
to whom wo listen, 
there are others on whom we enforce, 
And we do not 


There are those 


wants to catch the ears of men. 
whatever they may choose to sing 


if they are to please us, our own tastes and interests, 
think that Mr. Sawye 
this description of Phylli 
* Wound gold about her brow, | 
The gold of gathered tresses woven fair, 
Glittered for diadem. Around her feet 
Wide as a wave, a robe of shimmering sweep, 
Purple and gold inwoven, thread for thread, 
Sparkled its shining way. Enmeshed in light, 
Her bosom netted in a diamond net 
Shone pearl-wise, and for girdle, glittering 
With gems through all its undulant length, a snake 
Of triple coil circled her waist, and lolled 
A heavy head with onyx aspic eyes. 
So moved she lustrous, gleaming in the san, 
In the snatched moment of the absolute prime 
Of beauty, blossom-brief, and in the touch 
Of its own ripe perfection perishing.” } 
Good verse, certainly, with a genuine glow and richness about it, but 
with how little of the classical spirit and tone! 
though the metre is not yery happily chosen !— 
“ Home AGAIN. 
“ Home again! spared the perils of years, 
Spared of rough seas and rougher lands, 
And I look in your eyes once, once again, 
Hear your voices and grasp your hands ; 
“ Not changed the least, least bit in the world ; 
Not aged a day, as it seems to me! 
The same dear faces, the same dear home,— 
Allthe same as it used to be! 
* Ah! here is the garden; here the limes 
Still in their sunset green and gold, 
And the level lawn with the pattern in't 
Where the grass has been newly rolld. 
“ And here come the rabbits lumping along. 
No! that’s never the same white doe 








idles his classical subject quite rightly. Take 















How much truer this 


rings, 





ee 
With the pinky lops and the munching mouth; 
Yet ‘tis like her as snow to snow. 
“ And here's Nep in his old heraldic style, 
Erect, chain-tightening all he can, 
With Topsy wagging that inch of tail,— 
What, you know me again, old man ? 
“The pond where the lilies float and bloom! 
The gold fish in it just the same, 
Too fat to stir in the cool,—yes, one 
Shoots, and gleams, and goes out like fame! 
“And still in the meadow, daisy-white, 
Its whistling flight the arrow wings, 
And the fallen target's central ‘ gold’ 
Glitters,—a planet with its rings ! 
“ And yonder’s the tree with the giant's face, 
Sharp nese and chin against the blue, 
And the wide elm-branches, meeting, bear 
Our famous swing between the two. 
“No change! nay, it only seems last night 
I blurted back your fond good-byes, 
As I heard the rain drip from the eaves 
And felt its moisture in my eyes. 
“ Only last night that you throng’d the porch, 
Each choking words we could not say, 
And poor little Jim’s white face peep'd out, 
Dimly seen while I stole away. 
* Poor little Jim! in this happy hour 
His wee, white face our hearts recall, 
And I miss a hand and a voice, and see 
The little crutch beside the wall, 
“So all life's sunshine is flecked with shade, 
So all delight is touched with pain, 
So tears of sorrow and tears of joy 
Welcome the wanderer home again! 


Tdylls and Lyrics. By W. Forsyth. (Blackwood.) Most of Mr, 
Forsyth’s poems—and the same indeed might have been said of the 





| preceding volume—have already appeared in print, and that in periodi- 


eals which never admit contributions below a certain degree of merit, 


| Here, again, we have the verse of an able and accomplished man, who 


can handle with ease themes from classical or medieval literature, and 
who always, whatever his defects, writes gracefully and correctly, 
“Tsis,” “Hephaestus,” “ Daphne,” “The Conquest of Bacchus,” aro all 
productions of merit. Perhaps their chief fault is a want of interest, 
Verse, as we have said before in other words, must be exceedingly good 
if it would deal with such themes. By the “ Rose-a-Lynn” a com- 
parison is suggested with tho pootry of Scott which enables us to ap- 
praise more accurately than is often possible the value of Mr. Forsyth’s 
work. Here he seems to us to fail in qualities which were conspicuously 
present in Scott, in clearness and the power of graphic presentment of 
events. In reading Marmion and its fellows, at least you never doubt the 
poet’s meaning, and you never fail to see clearly the scenes and personages 
which are presented. Now we found the “ Rose-a-Lynn” obscure, and this, 
in a poem of the narrative kind, is a fatal defect. Mr. Forsyth’s best 
poetical faculty seems to be in song-writing. There is positive genius in 
the cleverness and unexpectedness of the stanza which we quote below 
from “* The Evergreen :”— 
“ That they die in their youth whom the Gods beloyed, 
Was an ancient belief, we are told; 
And ‘tis true, for those locks of silver prove 
There are hearts that can never grow old. 
The cloud may come with the rain behind, 
But the greener the green leaves grow; 
And the oak tree laughs at the winter's wind, 
And the Holly at the snow, 
Brave heart,— 
And the Holly at the snow.” 
—We have another accomplished verse-writer who is not without 
some claim to the higher title of poet in Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
who publishes Modern Babylon, and other Poems. (J.C. Hotten.) Here, 
again, the lyrical pieces are, on the whole, There is much fun 
” and “ Holyhead to Dublin ;” and “* The Oxford and 


he best. 
and spirit in “ Fire 
Cambridge Boat-Race” is a “ Pindarie ” of some merit, though keeping 
far closer to its subject than Pindar ever does. But lyrics, if they are 
quoted, must be quoted complete, and we must give as a specimen of 
Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s work 
principal poem :— 
“ I see far back, thro’ the years of the long-ago, 
A lifeless chaos, a God with a cloud-wrapp‘d face : 
Reach forward, my thought, look up, sweep the mists from thy brow,— 
Behold a cosmos, a Christ-lit glory in space. 
“ Behold, as engrained with a pencil of light on the earth, 
Brush'd thro’ the sea’s greev, the blue of the sky, 
The purpose eternal, creative, ruling their birth, : 
That shall not be changed, nor blotted out when they die,— 
* PROGRESS.—A progress of all things under the sun, 
To perfection ; of things that have life, great and small, 
An intinite progress of endless existence begun, 
And man—man’'s body and spirit and mind—before all. 
“ Not thro’ this orb alone, this glitt'ring atom in space, . 
But onwards thro’ sphere over sphere, exhausting the uses of each, 
Going from strength unto strength, up to the holiest place 
Where Heaven is in sight,—the Heaven of Heavens within reach. 


the concluding stanzas of his 


“ Progress untold, unmeted by system and line, 
Thro’ centuries past and ages yet for to come,— 
*T have said ye are Gods,’ the temples of Love divine— 
Be strong, be loving, O Gods! progress to your home. ..... 
“T see far back, thro’ the mists of the long-ago, 
A pulseless, godless, loveless, chaos of slime,— 
Leap forward, my thought, with pinions strengthened anew, 
Behold the Cosmos, tue finished wonder of Time. 
* The Phoenix of worlds: and she needs neither any sun, 
Nor beauty of stars, nor the silver shining of night, 
Nor splendour, nor glory, nor joys evermore begun, 
For God-The-Life is her joy, @od-The-Love is her light.’ 
-—— Hillside Rhymes. London; Macmillan. ) 
The most ambitious poem in this volume bears the title of “ Alta 
Montium : and is a careful and, on the whole, 
fairly successful study of Wordsworth. The writer’s strong love of 
: r f . —— 
nature has evidently given him a power of observation, and, thoug® 


(Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 
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—— . . . . . . 
this im @ less degroe, of deseription also. His weakest point is his | 


yersification. He handles the metre—blank verse, which young poets 


so erroneously imagine to be easy—with but indifferent skill. Hero is 


q passage which reproduces more of the spirit than the form of tho 


“Bxeursion :”— 
“ And still there may be seen, on that dim track, 

Memorial solemn that our human heart 
Is linked on to the past in life and death, 
When shepherd old in plain deal coffin laid, 
With plaid for pall spread o'er the rustic cart, 
Is slow borne to the lonely hill of graves, 
To share the peace of his forefathers’ sleep: 
Content, in life and death, with simple lot; 
Now joyous with the hills in God's sunshine, 
Then still'd to solemn thought whene’er they hid 
Their faces reverent in His awful storm; 
A daily duty done through all the years, 
And now the Sun is his sole monument.” 


By E. B. D. 


-~Eros Agonistes. 


told. The material is somewhat slender of substance, beaten out, so to 
speak, finer than its nature will properly allow; but the work is dono 
with considerable skill, and a really pathetic effect is not unfrequently 
attained, And the kind of vers» chosen, the sonnet, with its special 
difficulties, not being too great for the writer’s ingenuity and industry, 
helps him to reach more excellence of form than he might havo attained 


in an easier metre. We quote one of tho later sonnets. The speaker, 


it must be remembered, is separated hopelessly from the lady of his | 


love, who does not even know of his passion :— 
“This thought most vexes my tormented heart, 
Haunting ths footsteps of my lonely way,— 
Do what I will, my act cannot impart 
One touch of joy or sorrow to her day 
Whose slightest momentary whim to please, 
Or win the guerdon of a passing look, 
I could endure all pain, and think it ease. 
Ah, woe is me! Only from some deep nook 
Of my sad heart goeth perpetual prayer 
Amid the roar and bustle of the crowd, 
Silently up to heaven for her welfare. 
Though the blast roar without and storm be loud, 
At that dim shrine, in plaintive litany, 
The yoice of pleading love continua!ly doth cry.” 


— Delhi, and other Poems. By Charles A. Kelly. (Longman.)— 
This volume comes before us with a certain recommendation of success. 
It is described on its. title-page as “a now and enlargod edition.” 
And of this. success if is not undeserving, though we are bound to 


say that volumes equally, possibly more, meritorious fail to attain it. | 


Mr. Kelly writes, we perceive, M.A., after his: name, and we may con- 


jecture that he has studied the volumes of Newdigate and Chancellor’s | 


Prize Poems with attention. Hore are some lines which might well 


“bring down” the crowded theatre :— 
“Or view with awe-struck eyes the wondrous aisle 

Where streams the movunlight like an angel's smile. 
There lives in stone the artist's rare design, 
Green leaves, fair flowers, and sculptured texts divine. 
Wrought to the life, the pictured bulbul sings, 
And the limned tiger crouches ere he springs ; 
Blooms the blue lotus, delicately clear, 
And blush the breathing roses of Cashmere.” 


Both “Delhi” and “ The Mutiny ” are written in vigorous verse of this 
kind. Among what. are, we presume, the lately added pieces, we find 
what seems to us to touch a highor standard. Wo quote a sonnet to the 


memory of Justice Norman :— 

* An awful voice he heard, and m'ght not stay 
In that far city, where he grasped so long 
The Sword of Justice, temperate, calm, and strong. 
Alas, the noble spirit past away! 
Tis not for us, frail creatures of a day, 
To scan the Eternal purpose, or arraiga 
The sovereign mercy; but not all in vain 
We mourn the kindly voice, the genial sway; 
And mark the mellow wisdom, skilled to tread 
The subtle web of wordy sophistries, 
Melt with a mild forgiveness, softly said 
By dying lips, ere closed the dying eyes. 
So muse I, while the Orient dews are shed 
O’er the green turf where gentle Norman lies.” 


—Ccsar in Britain, by Thomas Kentish (Pickering), isa tale in verse 
f Cexsar’s invasion, about which our author appears to have obtained 


™ 
0 





information which enables him to correct the “ Commentaries.” 
last canto winds up with a crushing defeat inflicted upon the Roman 


egions, and tells us how Cawsar came,— 
“ At length to the resolve to leave 

The country, hopeless to achieve 

A conquest, or expect to tame 

A people such, as never yet, 

His else victorious arms had met.” 
It is only fair to say that the versa sometimes rises above the level, 
and a deplorably low level it is, of the lines which wo have quoted. It 
is often fluent, and occasionally spirited, but it is continually sinking 
into what is very little better than doggrel. We cannot say that we 
found the story, taken apart from the verse, at all interesting. ——A¢ 
Home on Leave. By J. D. R. Gribble. (Triibner.) The author 
describes his volume as “ Love Songs from India, New and Old.” We 
can find nothing in it but verse of indifferent quality, neither good enough 
nor bad enough to quote. A certain interest attaches to some of the 
translations or rather adaptations of Sanscrit legends which are in- 
cluded with Mr. Gribble’s original pooms.——Deighton Farm, by 
Thomas Bradfield (Hodder and Stoughton), is a love-story which might 


have been fairly readable, had it had been told in prose, but which has | 


been spoilt by being put into blank—very blank—verse. Doos Mr. 
Bradfield, of whose general tone and purpose we desire to speak with 
all respect, think that we are dealing him hard measure? We will 
quote a few lines at random :— 


(H. S. King.)—This is a love- | 
story, told in sonnets, or rather, the story of alove cherished, but never 
tory . j 


“ The first sweet sense of love had gently crept 
Within her heart; those soft and flattering words 
| Made her sou! thrill, as oft and oft she heard 
Again that vain speaking with tender warmth. 
She went in when his steps had died away, 
Still feeling as if he were standing there 
} And saw her blushes,” &c. 
|} ——Mr. James M. Fleming, who writes Carmina Vite (Chapman and 
Hall), must not allow himself such rhymes as * forest,” “no rest,” * plough- 
. ’ t 
share,” “now share,” though it may be said for them that they have 
| attracted our attention, which nothing else in the volume was likely to 
have done. 

Revealed at Last. By A. Eubule-Evans. (London: Bentley.)—It 
is seldom that we havo to find fault with a novel for its brevity; it is 
rarely that a story-teller could not tell his story as well in two volumes 
asin three, Revealed at Last is one of these exceptional cases. Mr. 
Eubule-Evans has constructed an ingenious, though not an agreeable 
plot, full of incident, and all turning on one central idea, not compli- 
eated or weakened by underplot; he has brought together a group of 
personagos, coach distinct, somo interesting, all indicating the ability to 
draw chat Ile makes them talk 
well occasionally, and act energetically always; but the book is hardly 
| to be called a novel at all: it is to the regular worked-out novel what 
a sketch is to a picture, a thing of dots and lines, of strokes and indica- 
He crams into the first two chapters materials of which half a 





racter, to produce persons, not puppots. 





ions. 
volume might b» legitimately constructed, and though we regard spin- 
ning-out as an unjustifiable practice, we are not sure that undue condensa- 
| tion is not as unpleasant a fault, and ono which is more disappointing 
|} tothe reader. In tho very first page we learn too much about Lord 
Keswick ; we know at once that the cold-blooded nobleman with the 
thin lips and the steel-grey eyes is a desperate villain, with all the 
splendid intellect and far-reaching personal fascination so invariably 
connected with remorseless wickedness in high places. We confess to 
a liking for guilty earls in books; their accessories are so picturesque, 
and though they commit tremendous crimes because they want money, 
j they are so splendidly lavish, they broak all the divine and humaq 
| laws so grandly, that they are charming criminals, But Lord Keswick 
| is disappointing. His story is told at a fall gallop, and takes’ one’s 
| breath away. Thon everybody has such very brief interviows with 
everybody else, that the epigrammatic talk is tantalisingly scanty; 
especially that of the infidel man of science whois so much the cleverest 


| person in the book, and the feeble gentleman who thinks there may bo 
| something to say for faith and tho clergy, but somehow unaecountably 
fails to say it; that it all reads like notes for a novel to combino the 
newest fashions in sensation and scopticism. We see everybody ir 
a glimpse as unsatisfactory as the famous “sip” in which Dick 


Swiveller declares that beer cannot be tasted; we hear every- 
thing in a swift whisper; tho entiro effect is very like that 
of landscape soen from an express train, There is somo real 
cleverness in the story and in the charactors, but Mr. Enubule- 


Evans has not given himself a fair chance of making an impression in 
He is evidently a young writer, probably a young man; 


this instance. 
or he would have learned to b2 less unsparing in his portraiture of evil; 
he would know that a picture can no more be a resemblance to life if it 
bo all shade, than if it be all light. Lord Keswick is too wicked even 
for a guilty earl and a gartered Premier. Wo feel sure his lordship 
could never haye retained the service of a private secretary—private 


secretaries not being, within our experience, persons absolutely devoid 
of solf-respect—if he had treated him with such 
despotic insolence as_ that to by the author. If 
Mr. Eubule-Evans will work up his material more thoroughly and 
plentifully dilute his villains, he will probably do mach betternext timo, 


manliness and 


ascribed him 


as he lacks neither inventiveness nor constructiveness. 
Edith; or, Love and Life in Cheshire. By T. Ashe, author of “ The 
(IL. S. King.)—Mr. Ashe’s versification at 
Hoe has written his poom in what ho would 
Now, in the first place, we would remind 





Sorrows of Hypsipyle,” &e. 


once challenges attention. 
eall, we presume, hexameters. 
him that the full name of the hexameter is the “ dactylic hexamoeter,” 
while here there is searcely a dactyl from boginning to end of tho 
hook, except in the necessary fifth foot. Bat let this pass. English 
classical metres must follow either accent or quantity, possibly both, 
but certainly one. Mr. Ashe regards neither. He makes every syllable 
along syllable, except when he must have two short ones for the necessary 
We take a line at random : 
“Crack the whip: away! Awake the horn with its echoes,” 

Now tho syllable “the ” and tue first syllables in “away ” and “awake” 
th a thing asa short syllable. And 


are certainly short, if there is such 
evory The poom, in fact, is not 


dactyl. 


| this sort of thing occurs in line. 
written in verse at all, but in prose, cut up into lengths with a 
strange, regularly recurring rhythm, which does not improve ita 
It never has any pretension to melody, and where the lan- 


Shade of Homer, 


sound. 
guage is not elevated it becomes positively ludicrous. 

listen to what your hexameter has come to in the hand of its last singor! 
“Tamnot so well:—there, aunt, not ill: it is nothing, 

Only tired a little. It is with reading, I fancy, 

Rather too much, lately. Yes, I know I am foolish. 

I get out of spirits. I have not had, since the summor, 

Any change, you know; I mean to go on a ramble.” 
| Enough of the verse !—the tale is in parts prettily told, though it is not 
| a pleasant one. Surely love comes very easily in Cheshire, whore a 
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young lady, brought up in the quiet and modesty of a clergyman’s | action, and should be very giad to hear details of her household policy, 
home, sees a fascinating young Frenchman one day, and flies with him | and the final pulverisation of her ladyship’s step-daughters. Som. 
the next. It is quite true that ° body wrote lately of “the Trollope troupe,” @ propos of Lizzie Eustace, 
“So she half woo'd him, and it. was easy to win her,” | the Thornes, and Lady Glencora Palliser; a Collins troupe might per- 
—-so easy, that we own ourselves very much set against her. The story form to pleased and patient audiences for many a day, if Mr. Wilkie 
follows the usual round, redeemed every now and then by passages of | Collins would permit somebody else to select the ‘ stars;’ he thinks go 
some beauty and pathos. The descriptions of nature and of the much more of his leading people than they deserve, and succeeds go we 
emotions which nature rouses are perhaps the best things in it. | much better with his minor characters. 
Altogether there are a certain grace and picturesqueness about it which When George the Third Was King. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co) 
make one regret that Mr. Ashe has not chosen his subject and his | __The most noticeable thing in this novel is the style. This is carefully 
metre more wisely. | studied,—an imitation, and, on the whole, a fairly successful imitation, ” 
A Search after Sunshine; or, Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herbert. | of the language which English men and women of good station used to 
(Bentley.)—No reader need object to the fancy which has made Lady | talk about a century ago. At the samo time, the manners of the period 
Herbort publish in a sumptuous volume the experience of a few months’ | are described with considerable liveliness and force. But the writer . 
residence in Algeria. She has given the public a pleasant book, which | does not attempt to deal with more than the outside; makes no attempt, 
we should have read with even more satisfaction than we did, if we had | such as we find, for instance, in “ Adam Bede,” to touch the spirit and 
not found it too heavy to hold in the hand. A lady of rank and | thought of these bygone generations. The tale itself, independent of 
importance such as is Lady Herbert probably saw many things in | its scenery, has a certain interest. A headstrong young girl is taker B: 
Algeria that are not within the range of observation of ordinary | with the spirit and air of a young neighbour, defends him when eyery- 
travellers. It is likely, on the other hand, that she did not see somo | body else is abusing him, and ends by falling in love and eloping with 
things which humbler observers may notice. She paid, as was to bo | him. She hopes, of course, as young women will, to reform her rake, 16 
expected, special attention to the working of the Roman Catholic | and meets with more success than is commonly attained. We certainly ware 
Church in Algeria, and gives some very interesting descriptions of what ean recommend When George the Third Was King to our readers. One 
she saw. It is very likely, we think, that this is the best side of French | word we will say in parting to its author. Besides studying his Gold- 
| 


| 


































smith, or whoever may be his model of eighteenth-century talk, he must S 
study nature somewhat more carefully if he would succeed in telling 501 
stories of country life. What could he have been thinking of when he 
wrote this—“On the morning of the 15th of Septembor....... 
tho leaves lay curled and red beneath the trees, and thin and yellow 
upon the branches”? Surely the seasons were not so very different a 
century since. The leaves are green enough on the 15th of September. 


colonisation. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley.)—This novel completes, as the author, or a friend of the 
author, suggests, a trilogy with the “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ” 
and “Tho Seaboard Parish,” and tho association marks its character 
with sufficient distinctness. Somebody once said to the present writer 
that Mr. George Macdonald’s novels were sermons in sheep's clothing. 






























































The criticism does not apply to such tales as “David Elginbrod” and Aaeinigacepeeeme TT 
* Alec Forbes of Howglen,” but it was probably suggested by the two | PUBLICATIONS ¢ OF THE WEEK. — 
that have been mentioned above as the companions of 7'he Vicar’s | oT 
“ : : > - ; P I 3 ene Armstrong (G. F.), Poems, Lyrical and Seiaiiaiie feApP SVO.....00008 Cone un) 6/0 
Daughter, The lady does not positively introduce whole discourses | Aryisenet Memoriale Vitae Sacerdotalis, feap Svo. 36 
into the text—though we do not know that we object to Mr. Macdonald’s | Brown (M.), Helps for the Untrod Way, fcap 8vo . 20 
- ; > - Brown (N.), Never Give U p, roy 16mo........... 10 « 
discourses—but she not unfrequently stops her narrative to give us an | Butler (Hon. Mrs. C.), Elmore, a Novel, cr Bvo, 10/6 whi 
P annnly } 7 a . we fet a ++, | Camden (C.), Hoity Toity, the Good Little Fell ay d 36 and 
abundant supply of the spoken wisdom of her friends. To bo quite | Gox (E. W.), What am I? a Popular Sctoeiciniine tip Psycho ogy (Longman) 86 wel 
candid, we found the first volum? of the novel somewhat tedious; the | Dawson (J. W.), The Story of Earth and Man, er 8vo ...(Hodder yore 7/6 fast 
Sintr story ? oe ae St aaa er } ee De Liefde (J.), The Great Dutch Admirals, Cr 8VO  ........cceessereeree (King & Co.) 5/0 ma: 
introduc tory ’ portion tolls us at quite unnecessary length how ‘the | Dowell (S.), History and Explanation of the Stamp Duties, er 8vo (Longman) 12/6 Ga: 
Vicar’s Daughter’ came to write the history of her married life, and ~ aper 4 B. nog on the Ecclesiastical Year, 8vo.. (8. pace ar nt 7 X 
‘“ a : : —_ : rs } A ‘ Jumas (A.), Pauline, feap 8vo .. ..(itoutledge) 0 ace 
” sory seoms to lingor s little. But in the sscond volume the | Elgin (James, 8th Earl), Letters and Journals of, oeee(Murray) 14/0 an¢ 
interest increases, and this and the third seem to us little inferior to | | Facts and Hints for Every-Day Life, er 8vo ........ : sse(Cassell) 2/6 wot 
ny eg cs Folkard (H. C.), Pawnbrokers’, &c., Guide, 12M0 ........sceesseeeee .(Lockwood) 7/0 Cas 
the bost of the author's work. Tho story of “ My First Terror,” where | Forbes (A. P.), Of the Deepening of the Spiritual Life (Edmonston & Douglas) 10 
Mrs. Percival loses her child, and the pathotic tale of the hard times a i ag Sl — “ye sa iheies 9 ee as 
2 “ emsi¢ 5 anadook O ree: 8, d erbace 8 i UV! 
through which they passed when the husband had been struck down | Hook (Theodore), Peregrine Bunce, feap 8vo .(Routledge) 2/0 JM 
vith i ar scially ¢ a | ee ~eniain. i Howe (C.), The Deserted Ship, a Real Story of the Atlantic, fp 8vo (King &Co.) 3/6 — 
— ete = bad omy eonamoenet ~~ ny, Se mee * poate, '$ | Hunter (J.), Key to Colenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra ...(Longman) 2/6 
of the simplest kind—the narrative of the joys and sorrowsof an artist's | Hunter (J.), Key to Merrifleld’s Technical Arithmetic & Mensuration (Longman) 2/6 ( 
rife, ¢ = i ae > friends anni : iss Clare is the | J#mes Frazer, a Reminiscence of the Highlands of Scotland (Chapman & Hall) 6,6 
wife, and of the doings of her friends, among whom a Mis Clare is the Johnson (R. B.), Very Far West Indeed, 12mo ... ...(Low & Co.) 2/0 
most notable, a woman of the very best, who seeks to humanise some of | Kingsley (H.), The Harveys, cr 8vo . = ..(Tinsley) 2/0 CH 
the very poorest of the poor, not by exerting influence upon them from | E- - wenn, A Y! a lealities oy pe (Weanaelay = - 
above, but by actually living among them. This and more than one of | a (G. N,), reo a to Stat. Law relating to Convey: oe — My BIE 
1 : aie al i eid i ee + Pras . | Marryat (Capt.), The King’s Own, Cr 8V0 .......cessecsecsereorees (Routledge) 3/6 
the chief characters are manifest portraits from living originals. We do | yfarsh (J. B,), Stories of Venice and the Venctians, cr 8vo . (Strahan) 5/0 SB 
not blame the author for introducing them. We may recognise them, | Masks, a Recollection, by Marius, 2 vols cr 8vo ., (Tinsley) 210 
b rod ] . Bais a os os E . | Matthews (W.), Getting On in the World. cr 8vo (Low & Co.) 6/0 
ut we do not feel that any sanctity of private life is violated by their | yecCarthy (J.), 'A Fair Saxon, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo . se...(Tinsley) 31/6 
introduction, Still we doubt whether this kind of work is very artistic. | Miles (H. D.), English Country Life, royal 4to -(Mackenzie) 45/0 
‘ pall oa os a rae nae om Mohammed, Critical Exam. of the Life & Teachings of, (W illiams & Norgate) 9/0 
Tho representations aro, so to speak, more like photographs than por- | Ormathwaite (Lord), Lessons of the Revolution, 1789-1872, SV0.....+. —— 106 
traits. As a matter of fact, Lady Bernard : Miss Clare uch. if we | Political Portraits, Characters of Public Men, cr 8vo .........+« . ..(Strahan) 7/6 
. matter of fact, Lady Berna d and liss Cl _— though, if Ve | Pollock (Sir G.), Life and Correspondence, by C. R. Low, 8vo......(Allen & Co.) 18,0 A 
mistake not, drawn pretty closely from life, are less vivid portraitures | Riddell (R.), Carpenter, Joiner, and Handrailer, imperial 4to stad 45,0 1 
‘ ee —— ™ ee eer Skertchley (S. B.), Geology, fap 8V0.......ccceccersereeceseeeseers an ) 19 
than some whom the author has drawn solely from imagination. Spon’s Dietionary of Engineering, Division WL, royal 8vo. 136 at 
The Fitful Fever of life. y Sir Francis Vineet art. 3 vols, | Swainson (C. A.), On the Athanasian Creed, er 8vo ; a 4 
. tf zi = a4 a Life By ir Fr neis Vincent, B rt. 3 vols. Taylor (J. E.), Geological Stories, a Series of p thn Treeee 3 kane (Hardwicke) 4/0 on 
(Newby.)—Sir F. Vincent’s last novel, if we remember it aright, was Templer (Mrs. H.), A Labour of Love under the Red Cross, cr 8vo...(Le Lievre) 46 Cla 
inci Pogsi ar nritic : it w angq. | Vaughan (J.), Sermous in Christ Church, Brighton, 6th Series (Simpkin &Co.) 40 | 
full of incident. Pos: ibly s me critic told him that it was too sensa | Whyte-Melville (G.J.), The True Cross, a Legend of theChurch (Chapman &Hall) 80 con 
tional, and now, with the docility characteristic of authors, he has been Wood (Lady), Wild Weather, a Novel, 2 VOIS CF BVO sesseee ..(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 G 
attempting to correct the fault. He seems, so hard are we to satisfy, to = 
have erred upon the other side. There is very little backbone of story To ADVERTISERS.—Z° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the L 
ry 1m . * i > 7 2, feha ie . 9 "yen, 
in these three volumes, There is a duel in the first volume, an elope- I satel Office not later than 12 a.m. on shite 





ment in the second, and a trial for ejectment, on which a title and estate 
depend, in the third; and this is scarcely enough to supply vertebre, 
80 to speak, to nine hundred and more pages of talking and love-making. 
There are good things in the book. The sorrows of Caroline, the head- 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, oe 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, | De 

£7 

ON 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EC. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Couutry or 
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! 
strong young woman who elopes with the friend of her betrothed, are | 
told with force and pathos, and the author has had.the good judgment | orders over 20s. Per ream, 
: orce and pathos, and the author Aas had.the good Judgment | Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... we sve see wee teens 8/0 
to resist the temptation of making her end other than what dramatic | Superfine Cream-Laid Note (muck approved) wean awe 4/0 For 
: | Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) oon eee ve 5/0 
propriety demands. | Straw Paper, “Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 9... ss et = G4 
, Y, ° Y 4 7s +f ‘ 4 | Py B oe oe -“ ord see ’ 2 6, Y' 
Miss or Mrs.? and other Stories in Outline. By Wilkie Collins, | athe. = : i RES sad a 66 
(Bentley.)—This is a reprint of the Christmas number of the Graphic | Letter Paper for Seribbling” er plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
for 1871, 1 of } lever hich tl le The “ Vellum Wove Club- House” Note eee ove Jive quires for 2/6 I 
or 1871, and of two short, clever stories, to which the description on Superfine Cream or Bluo Envelopes, 4/6, 5 ig, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
the title-page does not apply, for they are as completo as need be. | Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4 6 per 1,000. . aP 
iss “s is . >i i ta +t} snatanca i -yieh | COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
Miss or Mr 8. is & story in outline, and is the only instance in w hich by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. aba 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has wasted his material; an entire novel might be | “4, 1LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of = 
constructed in his architectural style from its incidents. It was eagerly Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, it i 
. oe . <~ Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. lon 
read on its first appearance, and will no doubt be well received in its req 
present form. There are several specimens of Mr. Wilkio Collins's | ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
: : % ed i PRETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. _ 
neat, precise humour in this story, and the rudiments of at least one With other Pictures at the Dogé GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street Ten to Six, r 








capital character. We hope to meet Lady Winwood on a wider field of | Admission, 1s. 
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CARSON'S PAINT. 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

DAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hit, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 
16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD. 


Ss. 


THE 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — — 
‘9 Y X 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digertion and nutrition, 
and by a careful —— of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette, 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’"—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


= R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY ) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 








Income from Premiums ...........000s+0 £346,279 
” » _ Interest .... . 139,049 
Accumulated Funds........0.0000 «s+ eevee 3,199,699 


Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 

At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, au ample re- 
serve haying been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies, 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annnal Payment of £3 to £6 58 Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
€4 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ISORDERS of the LUNGS are most 
apgerous in cold, damp, fo weather.— 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR is admirably 
adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the phlegm, 
abate fever, allay the tickling which occasions the 
cough, without tightening the chest; while in chronic 
disorders, as periodical coughs or inveterate asthma, 
it is equally valuable in its effects, though, of course, 
longer perseverance in the use of the mediciae is 
required.—Sold by all Chemists. 








SSUE of SIX PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURES of the CREDIT FONCIER of ENGLAND, 
Limited, 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis Mowatt, Esq , Chairman. 
Alexander Fairlie Cuningham, Esq. 
General Sir George Balfour, K.C_B. and M.P. 
Lieut-Colonel Francis Douglas Grey. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
The Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
The National Bank of Scotland. 
The Bank of Scotland. 
FINANCIAL SEcRETARY—H. J. Barker. 

The Credit Foncier of England, Limited, is prepared 
to issue, on application, Debentures to the amount of 
£350,000. These Debentures are intended, partly, to 
replace all the outstanding Debentures of the Company 
—amounting to £150,000—shortly beginning to fall due, 
and, partly, to supply additional funds required by the 
great increase in the business of the Company. 

They will be issued at the price of £96 per £100, and 
fora term of seven years; they will bear interest at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable quarterly; 
aud they will be redeemed at par, by equal Half-yearly 
Drawings, to commence on the Ist December of next 
year. 

The payment for the Debentures will be required as 
follows, viz. :— 

10 per cent, on Application, 

10 _ on Allotment, 
on Ist April, 

20 — on Ist May, 
and the balance of 36 — on the 3rd June; 
but the whole amount can be paid on any of the dates 
above mentioned, and the interest will commence from 
the date of such payments. 

The Debentures will be for the different sums of £20, 
£50, £100, £500, and £1,900, as may be desired by 
applicants, and will be payable to bearer. They will 
have Coupons attached to them for each quarter's 
interest. 

The Half-yearly Drawings will take place at the 
Offices of the Company, in the presence of a Notary 
Public, twenty-one days before the respective half- 
yearly days on which the Bonds are to be paid off. 

Publie notice of such Drawings will be given ten 
days previously, in one or more London daily news- 
papers, and, immediately after each Drawing, notice 
will be given, in a similar manner, of the numbers and 
amount of the Bonds drawn, and to be paid off. 

The Debentures will be issued to the applicants as 
soon as the payment in full upon them has been com- 
pleted ; meanwhile, Scrip Certificates will be granted 
on payment of the sum «due on allotment. 

Application for these Debentures must be made on 
the prescribed Forms, which can be had at the Offices 
and at the Bankers of the Company, and must be sent 
in on or before the Ist March, after which day no 
application will be entertained. 

The Credit Foncier has—besides a paid-up Capital of 
£1,250,000—an uncalled Capital of £250,000, and a 
Reserve Fund of £100,000. The Company paid a divi- 
dend in 1871 of Eight per Cent., and last year of Nine 
per Cent. 

St. Clement's House, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, 

London, 18th February, 1873. 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
N INSTITUTION, 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established December, 1835. 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital............ £3,205,055 15 4 
Gross Annual Income ......... 457,344 1 5 

During the past year 1,008 proposals were received, 
amounting to £458,200. The Policies issued were 736, 
assuring £342,850, the premiums thereon amounting to 
£11,189 per annum. 

The accounts for the year show a balance of receipts 
over disbursements of £103,969 4s 10d, thereby increas- 
ing the Accumulated Fund of the Institution to 
£3,205,055 15 4d, which amount is invested on mortgage 
of real estate and other securities, including £248,053 
advanced on loan to members on security of their 
policies. 

The entire working expenses, including commis- 
sion, are less than 4% per cent. on the gross annual 
income. 

The total amount paid in Claims on the decease of 
members since December, 1835, including bonuses, is 
£3.176,620 78 3d, 

The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured, and applied in reduction of the premiums, or 
as bonuses added to the sums assured. 

The profits declared at the division 20th November, 
1872, now in course of distribution, amount to 
£519,223 168 5d, making the total profits realised 
since December, 1835, £2,305,330 17s 6. 

In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected 
at the request of the Proposer, for the separate benefit 
of wife and children. These policies are not subject 
to the control of the husband or of creditors, and are 
free from probate duty, 


INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED in towns 
where the Office is unrepresented. 
Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on appli- 


cation. 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 
London, Feb. 13th, 1873. 
JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


"BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 


the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 








For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.0. ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











C LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


DrrecToRs. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Joann Ropent MOWBRAY, 
M.P., D.C.L. 


WILLIAM BowMANn, Esq., F.B.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen ~Sir CHaries Locock, Bart., 
( DCL, F.RS. 
Jas. M. Arnott, Esq, F.R.S. Gerard W. Lydekker 


Lionel 8. Beale, M.B., Esq., M.A. 

*. RS. Rey. hiicha. Michell, D.D. 
Patrick Black, M.D. The Viscount Midleton. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bart. 
Arthur  Farre, M.D., D.C.L., F.RS. 

.R.S. George H. Pinckard, Esq. 

wet’ Humphry, M.D., Thomas Pridgin Teale, 

Rev. John Edwd. Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, 
M.A. Bart., M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—GeorGe CUTCLIFFE, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BrENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds... ove ose ove ove «oe £247,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,810,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 515, 

assuring ... ess inn one oo ees 275,740 
The New Annual Premiums were _.., ove 9,851 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to... 3,028,829 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to ove “ one coo «ee 5,738,799 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit System.— On any Policy for the whole 
duration of a healthy Life, where the age does not ex- 
ceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums during the 
first five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIV8S may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in January, 1872 (amountiag to £323,871), 
averaged 49 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 29 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1872. 
The Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1872, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, cau be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 

Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 

needle Street, London, E.O. 


Bae cee in ENGLISH and 





FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW," 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 

Published Monthly, 

HARP'’S INVESTMENTCIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It tains Safe Invest ts in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegrap’ 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Colo’ 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 











RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills —_— at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel , 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecti' 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 











COMFORT FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, 


16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROSPEC1USES SENT ON APPLICATION, 
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J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 

22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 





| PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATE 


H. J. Nicoll’s SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS, | 


for Rain ; 
Cloths, Two to Three Guir 
ditto, from Two and a Half Guineas. 

H. J. Nicoll’s “DREADNOUGHT” OVERCOATS 
with self-contracting belt, from One Guinea 





if with silk lapels, One Guinea; in Melton | 
as: or of Cheviot or Angola, | 


and a | 


half; in Friezes or other warm materials, and lined | 


through with cloth, from Three Guineas. 


VENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buytrs of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manshif, or price. 
Black Register Stoves 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments 
Bronzed Fenders .... 
Steel and Ormolu Fen 
Chimney-Pieces.........00++ 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) 
OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 


from 9s 94 to £9 5s 
rom £3 12s to £33 10s. 
.from 4s to £5 12s 
..from £2 17s to £25 
from £1 10s to £100. 
from 4s to £5 10s 












The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4¢; do. do, zine-lined, from 
$s 3d; Covered Box Scooj from 6s; do., 






do. do., with fancy 


with Hand-scoop, from 12s 
thly finished and 


ornamentation, from I4s ; h 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
‘Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 


TILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


KITCHEN: | 


i. a 
8. | CARPET 


They } 


| 


containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his unri- | 
valied Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 | 


large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, Lonion, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


REAL TURTLE SOUP. 
McCALL’S WEST INDIA TURTLE. 
} i —Real Turtle Soup, in Quart, Pint, and Half-pint 
tins, ready for immediate use. 

Callipash and Callipee in 2 

Green Fat in }-1b. tius. 

Dried Turtle in bulk. 

To be had at all first-class Italian 
wholesale of JOHN MCCALL and Co., 
ditch, E.C. 

EG ESTivai cCoOco a. 

Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 


b. and 1-lb. tins. 
Warehouses, and 
137 





Hounds- | 
| Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce. 


Sold in tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian | 






Warehousemen, and by the Manufact 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6deach. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


rers, 











OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE POWDER 















taken by dysy PAC ttles of one 
ounce). Prize of > I 1 185 Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the 7 als of Paris since 1854 
BOUDAULT’'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 


superior to all others. 
BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE ;LozENGEs, 4s. 

A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 

sons travelling. —- 
HOTTOT-BOUCDAULT, 7 Avenue V 

A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen C 


May be obtained through al 


ictoria, Paris. 
irt, London, E.C. 


Unemists. 








if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—NOTHING BerTer.—Af ] that 
talked or written about the rem f serious 
ties, ample experience has fully d 
these invaluable Pills 
beneficial influence over those m1 
heartening rs than avy ott 
action of Holloway’s Pills is 
with reas: he t 
relieve t 
accumulation 
and fluids 
purged from t 
throughout the bo 
beautiful energy m 
shaky nerves mit 


has been 
infirmi- 
is‘rated that 


r and more 
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ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Srreer, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to cal) 
attention to their TRON FRAME COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Powerand Bravry 


These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or 


srilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 


Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 





E*S Y 
ud 
HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 
25, 26, AND 
SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
Snow-Rooms: 25, 26, & 27 BeRNeRs St., LONDON, W. 
HOWARD AND SONS. 


CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Sr., W. 








and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, STX YARDS WIDE. 

Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ROYAL 








5 lt POTTERY GALLERIES, 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


M Tors ART POTTERY. 
a 





OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 

attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms, Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe 
All Goods marked in plain figares, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
S 


203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 





SAUCE. 








I EA AND PERRINS’ 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled fur piquaucy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles aud labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


a eS POLYTECHNIC 
4 EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 
1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 

First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig's, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 
Extract. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 61; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 











| E LASTIC STOCKILN GS, KNEE-CAPS, 








., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


H* R RESTORER or DRESSING | 
Ww RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful eolow i beauty. 

T will cause Hair to on Bald Spots 

i noote luxuriant growth 







vented 
| dandriff. 
1 sr vil nor dye 
tiles, price Six Shillings 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


256 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





—_—____ 


CQ, 


CAUTION. 
LKINGtTON and 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 

FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 

so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturerg 

to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy Spurious 

articles of very inferior quality offered for gale ag 

* ELKINGTON'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 

the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 

at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 

that purpose to either of their establishments, viz..— 

22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 

25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAy, 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and Co, 


kK AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
This eclebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very . 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 


- 









some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the Ted 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
*“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxforg 
Street, W 


)! NVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Suppliedia 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota 
tions on applieation to Messrs. DUN VILLE and 00, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londoy 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


K LAZIENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Ae SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Oondi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled te CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtunan Square), and 1$ 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


i ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








‘PANISIL FLY is the acting ingredient 
K in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, whieh 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, aud all Chemists. 


Oe ie ap aren FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for_54 stamps 
Had of all Chemists. 








REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 


London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price’3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


{ AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By dampiug the head with this beautifully- 
pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s Gd, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 Higa 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 





TOSE MACHIN E—tPhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose foraa 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of -which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 
jee to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons haying 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
= AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, noamatter-at what age, JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at leggth, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wan- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








. ‘ \d 

OUN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

e PrOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protecss 

the ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 

ranuce to the breath. Price ls 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfamers and Chemists, and at 

Ange! Passage, 93 Upper ‘thames Street, London. 
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February 22, 1873.] 


(ee se 
ONDON 


Carn pith the Science of Cookery, Scientific Inven- 


tions, and Fine Arts of all kinds. 
© to 
wit bert Hall, will be ready for sale on March 1, 
er £1ls. Tickets and Programme of Privileges to 
t had at the Royal Albert Hall, at the Society of Arts, 
wielphi, and at the usual Agents. Money Orders to 
pe made payable to the Secretary, at the Post Office, in 
Exhibition Road. 
es saree a nr ‘a 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION, 1873.—FINE ARTS.— Works for Exhi- 
jition must be delivered at the Entrances and on the 
daysnamed below:— ¢ E 

March Ist and 3rd—Paintings and Drawings—West 
Goods Entrance. 

aay and 5th—Sculpture—East (foods Entrance. 

March 7th—Architectural Designs—West Goods 

ce. 
9 sth—Engraving, Lithography, and Photo- 
gra hy—West (Goods Entrance. 

A numbered list of the works submitted for approval 
should be sent in with them, stating the name and 
address of the Artist, the title, and price (if for sale) of 

work. To each work itself a label should be 
securely attached, bearing the same information and 
the corresponding number in the list. 

HENRY J. D. SCOTT, Major-General, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 


in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


—— 
INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4,200 (ahout £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found’ duly qualified. 

For farther particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 











NDIAN PARCEL POST: 


Under Authority from the PoSTMASTER-GENERAL of 





Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. 
x lft. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed 
by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to auy Post Town in India, ata uniform charge 
of ls4d per Ib. Full particulars on application at 

122, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL CLOSE 
on Satarday next, March 1. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
five: Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 
BREECH-LOADERS 


REECII-LOADERS 
: so BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 





FROM £10 10s 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e LONDON. \ 


INTERNATIONAL 

TBITION, 1873, of the Industries of Silks, 
et Cutlery, Surgical Instruments, and 
Season Tickets, ad- 
the Daily Musical Performances in the 





SPECTATOR. 


















Now ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 4 vols., feap. 8¥0, price 21s 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


1 SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Sh 


ortly. 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD an 
| 
| 
} 
} 
' 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROPFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





On Thursday next, price One Shilling. 


. Toe New MAGDALEN. Ky Wilkie Collins, Author 
of “The Woman in White.” Chaps. 20and 21. 

. Tuk Lats Lorp Lytton, 

. Tue Crry oF Lities. 

A VAGABOND Herorss. By Mrs. 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” 
and 5, 

Epwarp WorTLEY MONTAGU. 

| 6. TeN MINUTES LATE. 

Roots 

8. THe Woore O'r. 


oo 00 


Chaps. 4 





Nao 


9% 


: A Novel. Chaps. 22 and 23, 
| RIcHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 
| 
' 
' 


On Thursday next, price One Shilling. 


[ ONDON SOCIETY for MARCII. | 
Bd Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
CONTENTS. 


A SrpieTon. By Charles Reade. Chapter XIIL 

MoOvERN Music. By Georgiana C, Clark. 

Honermoon. By Arthur Featherstone. 

| Tae Secre?7 Society. By Herbert M. Prior. 

| THe Toms OF VinaiL, By Mrs. Bury-Palliser. 
trated.) 

FiecretTe. By Fred. E. Weatherly. 

Mrs. Percy's PERIL. 

LADY LUNE. 

| Carns OF INVITATION. 

| Them. 

| 

| 





(Tilus- 





“No INTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat. Chapter III. 
(Lilustrated.) 
Je Vous Ame. By Guy Roslyn. 
| A Perrecr Love. 
DIAMOND Cups. By “Sarcelle,” of the Field. 
Tue TALK OF THE TowN. By Free Lance. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
MARCH, contains :— 

CuytTre. A Novel of Modern Life. By Joseph Hatton. 
CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
PHILOSOPHERS AND JESTERS. 

And Seven other Articles by Dist’nguished Authors. 

rice 1s; post free, 2d 





8 2d. 


London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 76 Turnmill Street, | 





OURNAL of the WOMEN’S EDU- 
l¢@ CATION UNION. Monthly, price 64. No. IL. 
CONTENTS.—What are cheap Schools? E. Shirreff.— 
Scholarships for Girls, Organisation versus Centralisa- 
| tion. Mr. G. Grey.—Womea’'s Education in Sweden, 
&e. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| E.c. 
| 
| 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 
| FPBAMPHLETS ISSUED by the 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION UNION. No. IV. 
“On the Training of Teachers.” By J. Payne. Price 
| 64. 


Ripaway, Piceadilly. 
VAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION | for 
WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre, Can- 
didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
5th to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. DICEY. 
25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


; toe TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE | 
for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 


Edwardes, | 


By ‘Those who have accepted 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 





ON THE HUMAN RACE. 
|PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 





| = — 
'CASSELL’S BOOK OF 
THE RACES OF MANKIND. 
|BY DR. ROBERT BROWN, M.A, 
| yet of the Royal Physical 








In Monthly Parts, price 6d, Illustrated, 

| CASSELL’S BOOK OF 

THE RACES OF MANKIND. 
A Popular Description of the Characteristics, 
Manners, and Custums of the Principal Varieties 
of the Human Family. By Ropert Brown, M.A, 
Ph.D., F.U.S., F.RGS., President of tie Royal 
Physical Society, Edinburgh. With numerous 
Iliustrations by Eminent Artists. 

Part L., as a Specimen, sent post free for Six Stamps. 

| CASSBLL, Petter, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


| 





Just published, price 2s 6d. 
Hi E M O N T 4G. 
MARCH—APRIL. 

Articies, &c.—1. Ultramontanism and Ultrapagan- 
ism.—2. The Shadowy River. By Gordon Campbell. 
3. Notes from Mentone. By E. Bowles.—4, To a Child's 
Angel Guardian. By Alec C. G. Thornton.—5. Among 
the Prophets. By the Author of “The Dialogues of 

| Lydney.’ Chap. 14, A Christmas Holiday. Chap. 15, 
The Anticipations of Unionisuu. Chap, 16, Is Caristi- 
anity a Failure? Chap. 17, New Year's Day.—6. At 


Thebes. By R. J.T. M.—7. The Approaching Transit 
of Venus. By the Kev. 8S. Perry.—s. Hymn to St. 
Teresa. From the Spanish. Translated in the metre 


of the original. By D. F. M'Carthy, Esq.—%# Contri- 

butions to the History of the Italian Kingdom. 1, 

Count d'ldeville’s Journal! d'un Diplomate en Ltalie, 2. 
| P. Franco's Crociati di S. Pietro.—10. Catholic Writers 

on Tyrannicide. By the Rev. T. B. Parkinson 

Reviews and Notices. 

London: BuRNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. 


YCLENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illastrate “ Lyells Elements of 

Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


| PETITION ! PETITION! PETILION! 























Friends of Women’s Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting siguasures for 
the Petitions to be presented to Parliament in favour 
of the Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for signatare and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jacksea’s Row, 
Albert Square, Manchester, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AnD May's 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BEAN and May's 
TRADE MARK—AN ARE. 


BrraNT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
B® ANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
Bryan T AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
" LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RB™ ANT AND MAY’S 
‘ PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEA 


| 
| 
| ESTABLISHED 
| 
| 
| TARLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
| Er.uctao ForkKsS—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
= SPOONS, , 26s to 44s; = 17s tu 34s. 
| ParreR MAcue TEA TRAYs, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
Evectro Tea AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 103 to £18. 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 233; Metal, 
ELeEcTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from S2s to £5 5s. 
° LIQUBURS, from 40s to £5 5s. 
LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &., from 7s. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, 
CoAL-SCUTTLES AND VAS8S, Boxes, & 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. 
| CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHIN? LISTS, 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


WITH 


AT 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 
+RATIS AND POST FREE 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 38 61 to £6. 
SrTroves—Brigit, Black, Register, Hot-air, we, 
Barus—Domestic, Fixed, aud Travelling. 

48 and Iron, with Bedding. 
Corxtces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 











GEASBLIBRS—2- light, 18s; 5 do. O88; 5-do., £6 

- Glass, 3-light, 553; 5-light, £5 LUs 
KiITcHsNERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 loa 

- Cheap, 3 £3 7s aud £6 Los. 
KiItcueNn UTsNsiLs—Cop] Tia, and Lrou. 


CURNERY Gov tes, MATS, Se. 
CvoLs—Gentlemen s Chests, Household, Youth's, &e. 
Gagvsn TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &e. 


A Discount of 5 per cont. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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THE LATE LORD ELGIN. | 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, Its. | 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
THE EARL OF ELGIN, 


Late Governor of Jamaica, Governor-General 
Canada, Envoy to China, and Viceroy of India. 
Edited by THEODORE WALROND, C.B. | 
With a Preface by A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 
* Seldom does it happen that the father and son are 
equally eminent either in the same or different paths | 
of honourable distinction. Among the exceptions to 
the rule, however, may be reckoned the Ear! of Elgin, 
whose name is so indelibly associated with the splen- 
did collection of marbles, and his son, the last noted 
for having held several dignified and responsible 
appointments. The late Lord Elgin was, in fact, a 
celebrity of our own time, yet less genera!ly known 
than many who have inferior claims to distinction, by | 
reason of his sphere of action having been almost 
entirely away from home. Aware of this fact, his 
family have pursued the best course as to the extent | 
and value of his services by sanctioning the publication 
of his most important ‘letters and journals.’ —JAMorning | 
Post, | 
“No description can do justice to the masterly way 
in which these very interesting private letters are | 
arranged and connected by a running narrative, with 
which the only fault we can find is that it is too short. 
At the same time we feel that no review can do justice 
either to the correspondence or to the book. They 
must be read for,and by, themse!ves, It was a labour 
of love which Mr. Walrond undertook, and he has 
worthily executed his work in the spirit in which it 
was conceived.” —TZimes. | 
“Itis well that this collection of Lord Elgin’s letters 
and journals, linked together by a slight narrative, | 
should put on record the claims which he undoubtedly | 
possessed to a prominent place on the roll of British 
statesmen. It is to be wished that this volume may be 
widely and thoughtfully read. The latter part, with 
its pleasant diaries in China and India, will suit all 
tastes. But the letters from Jamaica and Canada are 
well worthy of most serious attention, not only for 
their political wisdom, but for their pictures of that 
statesmanship which alone deserves the name, under- 
taking the government of nations as a solemn re- 
sponsibility, and basing its policy on the great eternal 
principle of loving mercy. and doing justice,and walking 
humbly before God."—Guaridian. | 
“ Perhaps the noblest part of the history of England 
is to be found in the recorded lives of those who have 
been her chosen servants, and who have died in that 
service. Self-control, endurance, and an heroic sense 
of duty are more conspicuous in such men than the 
love of action and of fame. But their lives are the 
landmarks of our race. This volume then deserves, 
in our opinion, to be read as the faithful picture of a 
varied and adventurous life, but it may well retain a | 
place in English literature from the vivacity and grace | 
of Lord Elgin'’s own style, from the originality of | 
many of his observations on public affairs, but above | 
all, as an example to future times of a high-minded and 
patriotic servant of the Crown."—Ldinburgh Review, | 


of | 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK by Mr. DARWIN. 
Now ready, Tenth Thousand, with Illustrations. 
crown Syo, 12s. 
HE EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 
in MANand ANIMALS. By CHar.Les DARWIN, | 
F.R.S., Author of the “ Origin of Species,” &c., &c. 

“ Whatever one thinks of Mr. Darwin's theory, it 
must be admitted that his great powers of observation 
are as conspicuous as ever in this inquiry. During a 
space ef more than thirty years he has, with exemplary 
patience, been accumulating information from all 
available sources. The result of all this is undoubt- 
edly the collection of a mass of minute and trustworthy 
information, which must possess the highest value, 
whatever may be the conclusions ultimately deduced | 
from it.”"—TZimes. 

* It is almost needless to say Mr. Darwin has brought | 
to this work vast stores of erudition, accumulated | 
treasures of careful observation, and all the devices of 
an acute and fertile ingenuity; for these are qualities 
which are conspicuous in all he writes. But it may be 
as well to add that the book is very attractive even to 
general readers. It is comparatively light and easy 
reading, full of amusing anecdvte; and the ilJustra- 
tions, whether due to the sun's rays or the engraver's 
point, are excellent.”"—Guardian. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HALLAM'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready. 
HE HISTORICAL WORKS of! 
HENRY HALLAM; containing—HisToRY OF 
ENGLAND—HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE } 
AGEs—and LITERARY HIstoRY OF EvuroPx. With the | 
Author's latest corrections and additions. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 9 vols. 8vo, 96s. 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. post 8vo, 4s each 
*,* The public are cautioned against the imperfect 
editions that have appeared of these works, as they are 
merely reprints of the first editions, which the author 
himself declared to be full of errors, and do not con- 
tain the author's additional notes and corrections, 


| 


Also, now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
The STUDENT'S EDITION of HALLAM’S 
EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGEs. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION HALLAM’S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND 

These Editions have been edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, 
and have been brought into one volume each by leaving 
out most of the notes at the foot of the piges, and by 
abbreviating some of less important remarks; but 
the books remain essentially unchanged, and nothing 
of importance has been omitted, It has been the aim 
of the Editor to present the works as nearly ax pos- 
sible in the form iu whic. he conceives the author 
would have wished Edit for Stud to be 
prepared. 


of 





nts 
| 


HN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. | 


| more we like it. 


‘THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





'Parted Lives. By Mrs. Spender, 


Author of “ Her Own Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 


Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 
“This is the best of Mr. Robinson's novels. 
spirited story.” —Spectatfor. 


In the Days of My Youth. By 


AMELIA B. EpwArps, Author of “ BARBARA'S 


History,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Woman at the Wheel. By A. 


“This novel is a very good one. Its strength and 
merit lie in the development of the heroine's character. 
In Cherrie 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


3 vols. ere a [Vert week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HANDSOME GIFTS. 


Imperial 8yo, 88, cloth, gilt edges. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures,” 

&c. Profusely Illustrated. 
“ The more we turn over the pages of this hook, the 
Italy is the scene of a great dea! of 
fine writing and fine painting, but the plain descrip- 
tions and accurate drawings here really tell us more 
about it than a library of inspired poems and a gallery 
of ideal paiutings.”"— Times. 

By the same Author. 


SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen | 


and Pencil, with Illustrations by GUSTAVE DoR& 
and other Eminent Artists. Imperial 8yo, 8s, 
handsomely bound. 
“The letter-press is pleasant realing, and miny of 
tha sketches are of the highest excelleace.”—T7ines. 
“A volume that does credit to the writer and artists 
employed.”—Pall Ma!l Gazette. 


SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. Illustrations by E. WuyMper and others. 
New Edition. Imperial 8yo, 8s, handsomely 
bound. 


“In this third edition there are so many additions 


and improvements, that this beautiful volume is still | 
more attractive and beautiful thau before.”—Standard. | 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE.” 
Leisure Thougits for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by Noe HumMpHreys, Harrison 
WEIR, and other Eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 

“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
trations.”"—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &e. 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
edges. 

“It seems even better tan the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 


7s, 


London: Re.iGiovs Tracr Socrery, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
M UF RAY’S HANDBOOK 
£ ADVERTISER for 1873. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


Printed for the convenience of those whoare desirous | 


of communicating information to English and American 


Tourists, or Travellers in general, and inserted in the | 


copies of MURRAY'S FOREIGN AND ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 
ISSUED DURING THE TRAVELLING SKASON. 
Advertisements, accompanied by a remittance, must 


be received by the 31st OF MARCH, and as ouly a limited | 
space is allotted, preference is given to those more | 
| immediately addressed to Tourists. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, small 5vo, 2s 6d. yon 
dhs RESULTSof INDIAN MISSIONS. 
By Sir BARTLE Fre«e, G.C.S.1L, K.C.B., D.C.L 


Reprinted from the Church and the Age. 


“Sir Bartle Frere’s work is highly valuable for the 
information which it gives, and as containing the 
testimony of one eminently entitled to be listened to 
with respect, from his long residence in India, his 
abundant opportunities of observation, and his high 
character, His work is specially devoted to the 
Chureh of England Missions, but he fully recognises 
the work of other Christian missionaries, from the 
first Danieh missionaries to those of the present day.” 
—LEdinburgh Courant. 

JOHN Mvunray, Albomarle Street. 


This day, 8vo, 1s 6, the FIFTH EDITION of _ 
AY GLADSTONE’S ADDRESs, de- 
a 


livered at the LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, With 


[Introduction and Llustrative Passages. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
( LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &c. 
Lists free. 
J. Vertry, Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 


Itisa | 


May Miss Tobyn has produced a fine, con- | 
| sistent, and attractive picture.”—Spectator. 


— 
MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
NE W and APPROVED TEx? 
BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 
specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public 
Examinations, with copious Biographical 5 


: and Consti- 
tutional Not Onsti 


t L , Examination Questions, &c., necessary 
for Examinees, but not to be found in any other 

School Histories. By Mr. Rover Ross, late Lecturer 
| on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY 
for Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth” 
“ We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments.”"—Payers for the School. 


| master, 
| 


| IL MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
| Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth, 
| “As a practical Text-Book for the student, it is 
| exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience wa 
| can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent.” — English 
Journal of Education. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
MISS BRADDON'’S NEW WORK. 
The New Work, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


| Eales DARRELL. 
a 





jesse esis isiseatereenssesisinininibsanabaiatiae 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s 6d, free by post, 48 11q, 
\ OMEN (the) of METHODIS¥. 
Memoirs of its Three Foundresses—Susanng 
Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Barbara Heck, 
with sketches of their female associates and successorg 
in the early history of the Denomination. By Apa, 
Stevens, LL.D., author of * History of Methodism,” ge, 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 








HINTS to CHAMBERS of AGRICULTURE. Price 1s, 
HEAP LAND TRANSFER for TOWN 
J andCOUNTRY. A Ketter to Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns, Esq., M.P., from Robert Arthur Kinglake, ¢ 
Magistrate of the County of Somerset, in which is 
described a safe, simple, expeditious, and cheap mode 
of Transferring Land, with draft forms of Conveyance, 
Mortgage, and Releuse, comprised in a single sheet of 
paper. 
MAY, Taunton; ROBBINS, Weston-super-Mare; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 2is. 
| OW to WORK with the MICRO. 


SCOPE. By Dr. LioneL BEALE, F.RS. 
Manual Manipulation, 





| Complete of Microscopical 
| Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 
for Exumining Objects under the highest powers. 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





| Crown 8vo, Cheap Edition, 6th Thousand, 3s 6d. 
THE BIBLE and POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, with Special Reference to Recent 
Works of Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatherley, and the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By G. VANOB SMITH. 
London: LONGMANS and Co.; H. Bracg, 178 Strand. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
[ EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 








a Post free for 13 stamps. 
| Wig ea tg URGERY, and ite 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
| W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 





Text-Book by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.BS. 
IOPLASM; a Contribution to the 
Physiology of Life, and a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. 6s 6d. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL 





By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.B.S. 

IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With 6 Coloured Plates, illustrat- 

ing the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissues 

| of Living Beings. 5s 6d. 

J. and A. CHURCHILL. 








"New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 

| ISEASE-GERMS : and on the Treat- 

J ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 

I. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. II. Destruction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 





Third Edition, 25s, Numerous Illustrations. 
N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 
DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 
including the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
| of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. and A, OHURCHILL. 
— . ‘wm ntdamiaiai 
TUE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY for 1873, NOW READY, price 28, 
or by post 30 stamps. Twenty-eighth annual issue, 
containing ful! particulars of every newspaper, maga- 
zine, review, aud periodical published in the United 
Kingdom. With the Newspaper Map, and an article 
on * I'he Law of Libel,” &c., by W. F. FINLASON, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
C. MITCHELL and C 
j Fleet Street, E.C. 





12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
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UNIFORM WITH MR. HARE'S WALKS IN ROME. 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


“The Misses Horner have given us a charming 
series of pen-and-ink photographs of the ilustrious 
town which they love 80 much and which they know 
so well. Turn where we will. we flud ourselves in the 
company of guides whose assiduity is only equalled by 
their knowledge. Whoever has thoroughly mastered 
the contents of these volumes will be entitled to say 
that, though he has never been within a hundred miles 
of Florence, he knows it very much better than_nine 
tenths of the visitors to whom the birthplace, of Galileo 
and Danteis the conventional thing to do."—Conservative. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
With Illustrations, crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


“We recollect no book that so vividly recalls the 
country to those who have visited it, and we should 
recommend intending tourists to carry it with them as 
a companion of travel."—7¢mes, 


“Mr. Hare’s book is admirable. We are sure no one 
will regret making it the companion of a Spanish 
journey. It will bear reading repeatedly when one is 
moving among the scenes it describes—no small ad- 
vantage when the travelling library is scanty.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


“Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain; the book 


which exactly anticipates the requirements of every- | 


body who is fortunate enough to be going to that en- 
chanted land; the book which ably consoles those who 
are not so happy, by supplying the imagination from 
the dantiest and most delicious of its stores. In it we 
find everything we have previously learned of that 
comparatively unworked mine of history, art, poetry, 
and nature—Spain, as well as a great deal which is 
entirely novel. 
light of fancy, association, and suggestion, and the new 
is captivating. The book seizes upon one's mind with 
a fascination like that of the Far East."—Spectator. 


“Since the publication of ‘Castilian Days,’ by the 
American diplomat, Mr. John Hay, no pleasanter or 
more readable sketches have fallen under our notice 
than this series of ‘ Wanderings in Spain.’ ""—Athenaum. 


“In Mr. Hare the reader finds a guide who is full of 
fact and incident, who conveys abundance of informa- 
tion in a happy style, and, in a word, is as con- 
scientious as he is pleasing."—Daily Telegraph. 


“Many books have recently been written about Spain 
and its people, but this one is specially succinct, clear, 
and readabie; and should certainly be purchased by 
any one intending to make a Spanish tour.”"—WNon- 
conformist. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. .- 
THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


WALKS IN ROME 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


“Mr. Hare's book fills a real void, and gives to the 
tourist all the Jatest discoveries and the fullest infor- 
mation bearing on that most inexhaustible of subjects, 
the city of Rome...... It is much fuller than * Murray,’ 
and anyone who chooses may now know how Rome 
really looks in sun or shade."—Spectator. 


“The best handbook of the city and environs of 


Rome ever published. It cannot be too much recom- 
mended."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“This book supplies the peculiar sort of knowledge 


which the traveller in Rome evidently needs. He does 
not want a mere guide-book to mark the localities, or 
& Compendious history to recall the most interesting 
associations. He wants a sympathetic and well-in- 
formed friend, who has been over the places described, 
and has appreciated them with the same mingled 
Sentiments of inquisitiveness, reverence, and inexpli- 
cable historical longing with which the traveller of 
taste must approach o city of such vast and hetero- 
Seneous attractions as Rome."—Wesiminster Revie. 


“This book is likely to be very usefnl, and seems to 
be Correct on all points. Itis thoroughly practical. and 
is the best guide that has yet been offered,” —Daily News. 


* W hoever has a visit to Rome in contemplation 
she uld not fail to read Mr. Hare's book before starting. 
e will enter upon his explorations with double in- 
terest and intelligence. Whoever is already familiar 
With the city, and comes across these ‘ Walks,’ will 


hi : : 
think himeelf transported again to the old scenes.”"— 
| 


Scotsman, 


“The real richness of Rome as well as its interest 
are known only to those who stay a long time there: 

ut for such, or even for those whose visit is a brief 
one, we know no single work that can replace this of 
Mr. Hare. We heartily recommend it to past and 
future visitors to Rome: 
library of informatic n 


about the Eternal Ciiy.”"— 
Atlantic Monthly. " _ 





STRAHAN and CO.. 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


But the old is placed in a dazzling | 


they will find it a condensed | 
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| RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S NEW WORKS. 
‘FIELD-MARSHAL Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, 


Bart.; his Life and Correspondence. Comprising Extracts from bis Journals during the Peninsular and 
Letters of the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hard nge, Palmerston, 
and Herbert, Sir Robert Pee!, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, and many other celebrated Men. Also the 
Private and Official Correspondence of Sir John Burgoyne during the Crimean War. Edited by 
Licutenant-Colonel the Hon. G£koRGE WROTTESLEY, Royal Engineers, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, Anecdotes of the 


Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. By JoHN Times, F.S.A., Author of “Lives of Wits and 


| Humourists.” 2 vols. crown Svyo, 21s. 
LIFE. By the Rey. 


7 vv —- ’ . 

TURNING-POINTS | in 

FREDERICK ARNOLD, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

cB Py Y x r Ty . r . 

‘A SECOND EDITION of A LADY of the LAST 
CENTURY: Mrs. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. 
By Dr. Doran, F.9.A., Author of * The Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 1 vol. 8vo, I4s, 
“ One pf the most pleasant of Dr. Doran's works.”"—Spectator. 
“The book has enough interest to lead the reader on at whatever page he opens, and he will scarcely lay it 


down.” —Saturday Review. 
LESSONS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


1789-1872. By the Right Hon. Lord ORMATHWAITE. 








Crimean Wars: 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL.| MISS or MRS.? and other Tales. By 





| 
| By KATHERING 8S. Macqvuorp, Author of * Patty,” WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman ig 
| &e. 2 vols. | White.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 64. 
“ Fresh, bright, and piquant.”—Zimes. } 
| FRANK LAWRENCE: a Young 


REVEALED at LAST. A Novel. 


A. EUBULE-EVANS. 


By | Man's Fancy. By H. 0. ApAms, Author of “Tho 


2 vols. White Brunswickers," &c. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, medium 8yo, 20s. 


‘THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE HOLY BIBLE: 


With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
Translation. 
By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
HISTORICAL BOOKS, Vol. 1. 


CONTENTS. 
JOSHUA—Canon Espre. 
JUDGES, RUTH, SAMUEL—Bisuor of Batu and Wetrs. 
KINGS L—Canon Raw .riyson. 


To be ready at EASTER. 
Vol. III. HISTORICAL BOOKS, Vol. 2. 
CONTENTS. 
KINGS IL, CHRONICLES, EZRA, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER—Cayon Raw tiyson. 





Vol. I. The PENTATEUCH. 8vo, 30s (Ready). 

_ CONTENTS. 

GENESIS—Bisuopr of Ety. 

EXODUS—Canon Cook and Rev. Samver CLARK. 

LEVITICUS—Rev. Samue CLark. 

NUMBERS—Canon Esrprn and Rey. J. F. Tarvpr. 

DEUTERONOMY—Canon Espin. 
for some plain and honest reply to the difficulties and 
objections by which, of late years, they have been so 
unceasingly pained and disturbed. And such persons 

cal scholars, yet sincerely love their Bibles, are in-| will not turn to this Commentary in vaia."—John 

| terested in all that concerns them, and ask anxiously | Bull. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





“This Commentary is intended for the tens of thou- 
sands of thoughtfal, educated, reverent Englishmen, 
who, making no pretensions to be Hebrew or theologi- 











| POPULAR EDITION OF EARL STANHOPE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 
Now ready, CABINET EDITION, with Portrait of the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
Until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-13. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 
Designed as a connecting link between the Conclusion of Lonp MACAULAY’s History and the Commencement of 
Loxp Manon’s. 
II. 
Uniform with the above, 7 vols. post 8vo, 35s, 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 


Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street. 


“ENIGMAS OF LIFE.” 

The THIRD EDITION of Mr. W. Rh. GREG'S 
NEW WORK, “ENIGMAS of LIFE,” crown 8vo, cloth, 
| 10s 6d, will be ready early Next Week. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


Contemporaries. By the Comtesse DE Pu IGA, 


her Correspondents anit | 
2 vols. 8yo. 
(Now ready. 

eseses* Madame de Puliga has diligently studied her subject in all its bearings; 
she is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the period of which she treats; she is at 
home with both correspondents and contemporaries; she has made a judicious 
selection from the embarrassing abundance of materials accumulated to her hands ; 
treading frequently on very delicate ground, sho is never wanting in feminine 
refinement or good taste.’"—Quarterly Revicw. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 
Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F\S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,” 
“Last Century of Universal History,” &. (This day. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy FitzGeraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 
“ More amusing volumes than these it would be difficult to find."—Standard. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
“ And music shall untune the sky."—DRYDEN and HANDEL. 


CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 


of Men of the Day. In One Handsome Volume, cloth gilt. [Now ready. 


WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. 


By J. R. Prancné, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R 
Planché,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY Y BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farseon, Author of 


“Grif,’ “ Joshua Marvel,” “Blade o’Grass," and “Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses.” In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Ripvett, 


‘Author. of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &e. In 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin 


of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘* My Enemy's Daughter," & 


2 vols. 8vo. 


McCartrny, Author 
, &c. In 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 

A FALSE HEART. By J. Evwarp Muppocx. In 


3 vols. [Now ready. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. 


“She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &c. 


LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 


Fairfax,” “ Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C.: 


an Autobiography. By MATHEW STRADLING, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,” ‘Cheap John’s Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


COLONEL WALMSLEY’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULU- 


LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d. 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE 
BRANKSOME DENE. 


WABNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
1873 


EDITION of DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED PEER- 
AGE, TITLES of COURTESY, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE. 
price 18s 6d, half-bound, gilt edges; or in two volumes, cloth, 9s 6d each. 1358 
pages, 1500 Illustrations. Debrett, the oldest and cheapest Peerage, contains more 
information of the living Peers, Baronets, their Sons and Daughters than can be 
obtained from all other peerages combined. 
DAN and Son, 65 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


TO FEWER THAN 108 NEW MEMBERS sit in this 
I PARLIAMENT, see DEBRETI'S BIOGRAPHICAL HOUSE of COMMONS 
and JUDICIAL BENCH for 1873. Personally revised by the Members and Judges. 
6s 6d, cloth gilt, 500 pp., 1480 Illustrations. 
DEAN and SON, 65 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

THE NEW REREDOS, GLOUC ESTE R ¢ 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for View of it. 
for View of Mountain Church at Samaden—Winchester College—Architects and 
Draughtemen—A Health Book—History of the St. Gothard Tunnel—The Dilemma 
in South Wales, &c.—1 istic ork Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


P: AIN ‘LESS DEN TISTR  # 





[Next month. 


[To follow. 
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OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 


IE L, 


ONLY ADDRESSES, 


LUDGATE HILL CITY, 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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By the Author of 


JATHEDRAL.— | 
Also | 





| The 


| The Book of Job. 
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| England's Forg 








| Reynard the 


LORD MACAULAY'S WORKS. 
The following are kept on sale :— 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady Taevenyan. Library Edition, with Portrait 


With Portraits. | 8 vols. 8vo, price £5 5s. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS:— 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 yols. crown 8vo, price 
SIXTEEN ESSAYS 
Addison and Walpole, Is. 
Frederick the Great, 1s. 
Croker's Boswell's Johnson, 1s. 
Hallam's Constitutional WHistory, Milton and Machiavelli, 6d. 
16mo, 1s; feap. 8vo, 6d. Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Olive, 1s. 
Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s. 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND :— 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, price £4. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post Svo, 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
Student's Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 
MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. 
With /very and The Armada, 16mo, 38 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 64. 
MACAULAY'S SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 
People’s Edition, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo, 1s. 
Y’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
oe Edition, ONE VOLUME crown 8yo, 48 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— ' 
Student's Edition, in One Volume crown 8yo, price 63. 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
CABINET EDITION OF MR. FROUDE’S ESSAYS. 
In Two Volumes crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 

HORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 
wK ANTHONY Froupe, M.A., Author of * * History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Sp: wnish Armada,” and “The English in Ireland in the 
18th Century. 


5s 


reprinted separately :— 

Warren Hastings, 1s. 
Pitt and Chatham, 1s. 
Ranke and Gladstone, Is, 





MACAULA 








CONTENTS. 

Fables. 

Parable of the Bread-Fruit Tree. 
Compensation. 

Calvinism, 

A Bishop of the Twelfth Century. 
Newman on the Grammar of Assent. 
Condition and Prospects of Protestantism. 
England and Her Colonies. 

A Fortnight in Kerry. 

Reciprocal Duties of State and Subject. 
The Merchant and his Wife. 

On Progress. 

The Colonies once more. 

Education. 

England's War. 

The Eastern Question. 


The Science of History. 

Times of Erasmus and Luther. 

Influence of the Reformation on 
Scottish Character. 

Philosophy of Catholicism. 

A Plea for the Free Discussion of Theo- 
logical Diffieulties. 

Criticism and the Gospel History. 


the 


Spinoza. 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries. 
otten Worthies, 
Homer. 

The Lives of the Saints. 
Representative Men. 

Fox. 


The Cat's Pilgrimage. Scientifle Method applied to History. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In ONE VOLUME Syo, price 15s, cloth. 
BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Avaustus Dr Mor@an, 
F.R.A.S. and C.P.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the 
Author's Additions, from the Athenwum Journa!. 

* DE MORGAN was a man of extraordinary information, and his 
doxes’ is absolutely unique. Nothing in the slightest degree approaching it in its 
wonderful combinations has ever, to our knowledge, been produced. True and false 
science, theological, logical, metaphysical, physical, mathematical, &c., are inter 
woven in its pages in the most fantastic manuer. The author himself mingles with 
his puppets, showing off their peculiarities, posing them, helping them when difii- 
dent, restraining them when noisy, and even occasionally presenting himself as 
one of their number. All is done in the most perfect good-humour, so that the only 
incongruities we are sensible of are the sometimes savage remarks which several 
of his pet-bears make about their dancing-master...... Mingled with the paradoxes, 
and generally more or less suggested by them, we have many valuable pieces of 
information, for instance about the Kalendar, the Names of the Beast, the Maccles- 
field Letters, &c., and we have anecdotes, verses more or less confessedly doggrel. 
and paradoxes full-blown from the author's own pen. One extract must suffice, 
though there are hundreds equally good, for which we must refer the reader to this 
most thoroughly enjoyable book itself."—Vature. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


EXT-BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL 
SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professsor 
versity of Aberdeen :— 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part Il. LINDUOTION, 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 19s 6d.—or, 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. price 68 64. 
Part Il. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 4s 61. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 8vo, price lds. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
In One Volume post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
COLONISI' on the COLONIAL QUESTION. 
Jeuu MATHEWS, of Toronto, Canada. 

“We dwell with unqualified approbation on those parts of the book which insist 
on the necessity of maintaining, and if possible of strengthening, the connection 
between the mother-country and her Colonies.”"—Saturday Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘ Budget of Para- 








Paternoster Row. 


and MORAL 


of Logic in the Uni 





price 63 6d. 





By 





Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 








T HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and 
| SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. By 
the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven."—Heb. xii., 26. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Ce ., Paternoster Row. 
ARION and CU., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 


\ PHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds may be inspected and purchased. 
Colleetions of PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., re-arranged, remounted, bound, or port 
folived. 
Agents for the sale of BOURNE and SHEPHERD'S INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NOTMAN’'S CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHS 
BEDFORD'S EASTERN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
And many others. 
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“CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. | 
LIFE OF DICKENS. | 
| 
| 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


Vol. I. 1812-1842. Fifteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 
Vol. IL, 1842-1852. Twelfth Thousand. Demy 8vo, price l4s. 
With Portraits and [lustrations. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPEK. 2 vols. demy 8yo, with Maps, price 36s. 


The TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MBSLYILLE. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 


Exaror, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy 
Sve, price 24s. 


The ENGLISH FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


By Ernst ELDER VON PLENER. With an Introduction by ANTHONY JOHN 
MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. Crown 8vo, price 3s. (This day. 


The CAUSE, DATE, and DURATION of the 


LAST GLACIAL EPOCH of GEOLOGY. With an Investigation of a New 
Movement of the Earth. By Liewtenant-Colonel D2ayson, R.A., F.RA.S. 
Demy 8yvo, price 10s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu-| 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant 
Carlile, R.A. Price 91s. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 


tion by W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 845 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 


Boyte, Crown 8yo, with Map, price 14s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
1. WILD WEATHER. By Lady Woop. 2 vols. 
2. TEN YEARS. By Gertrupe Youre. 2 vols. | 
3. SO VERY HUMAN. By Colonel Ricnarps. 





> 


3 vols. 
4. BRIGHT MORNING. By Manta M. Grawr. 
8 vols. 


5. The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Antnony 


TROLLOPE. 8 vols. | 


6. JAMES FRASER. A Reminiscence of the! 


Highlands of Scotland in 1843. 1 vol. 


7. CAPTAIN O'SHAUGHNESSY’S SPORT-: 


ING CAREER. An Autobiography. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just pablished, in crown Syo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


S E R M O N  § | 


PREACHED IN TRINITY CHURCH, GLASGOW. 
By WILLIAM PULSFORD, D.D. 


“ We can best describe the school of thought to which Dr. Pulsford belongs by say- 
ing that it lies nearly midway betwixt Dr.John Kerand Frederick William Robertso mn, 
and rather nearer to the former than the latter. The sermons have much of the 
briliancy of thought and style by which Robertson fascinated his Brighton hearers, 
and they also exhibit in the author a similar tendency to dwell more on the person 
than on the work of Christ. But there is this essential difference, that Dr. Pulsford, 
while filled with an overmastering apprehension of Christ as the Son of Man and 
the Son of God, never loses sight of Him as the Mediator and Redeemer...... The 
great doctrine of the Atonement is always there...... In attractiveness of thought 
and beauty of expression it is difficult to say which excels the other, although we 
incline to think that Pulsford enters most into the pathos of his subject...... The 
charm of these Sermons lies in the combination of a philosophical habit of thought | 
and cultivated forms of expression with an earnest religious spirit, and a measure, 
by no means small, of evangelical truth.”"—Daily Revéew, February 3. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. | 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 








“He was not an imitator or likeness ofany other man. He was himself a bard. 


—Bradford Chronicle, 
In small crown 8yo, 5s, cloth gilt. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOHN CLARE, 
THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PEASANT POET. 
Edited by J. L. CHERRY. 
With Illustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, 


BART., G.C.B., &c., CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
by C. R. LOW, Esq. 
With Portrait, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 
London: Messrs. WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 








RECOLLECTIONS 


‘WHAT AM I? 


‘The PEACE of ARISTOPHANES : 


‘RAMBLES. 


NEW WORKS. 





‘The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, 


? 
By G. RAWLINSON, M.A, 
With Maps and 


the Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
Illustrations. 8vo, price 16s. 


CYLLENE; 


Classical Tale. 


or, the Fall of Paganism: a 
By HENRY SNEYD, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 
(Nearly ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


By A. Haywarp, QC. A New Series, containing Maria Edgeworth, George 
Canning, Marshal Saxe, 8S. Van de Weyer, Alexander Dumas, Edward 
Livingstone, Richard ILL, Marie Antoinette, Sir Henry Holland, Lady Pal- 
merston, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Dallingand Bulwer, &c. 2 vols. 8yo, price 283. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including his Occasional Works. Collected and Edited, with a precast. 
by J. SpeppINn@, M.A. Vols. L. to VI, 8vo, price £3 12s. To be completed in 
One more Volume. 


of PAST LIFE. By Sir 
Henry HOvLianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK 


ANTIQUITIES, with about 2,000 Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, 
illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
By ANTHONY Ricu, B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. S. Havantoy, F.R.S.. M.D, Dubl., D.C.L., Oxon, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, price 21s. [in @ few days. 


GLIMPSES of the FUTURE LIFE; with 


an Appendix on the Probable Law of Increase of the Human Race. By 
MUNGO PonTON, F.R.S.E. Post 8vo. (On Monday next. 


A Popular Introduction to 
the Study of Psychology. By Epwarp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. Vol. L The 
Mechanism of Man. Crown 8vo, price 88 6c. 


“APOLOGIA pro VITA SUA: being a History 


of his Religious Opinions, by Jonn Henry NewMay, D.D., of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. A New Edition, being the Third. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 


ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIRGIL, founded on the Notes and Text of 
Professor Conington’s Second Edition, with a Running Analysis. By Heanay 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Greek Text, 
expurgated for Schools, with English Notes. By W. C. Green, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Post 
8yo, price 33 6d. 


By Parricius WALKER. With a 


Vignette of the Queen's Bower in the New Forest. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY and EXPLANATION of the 


STAMP DUTIES, and the Stamp Laws at present in force in the United 
Kingdom and in Foreign Countries. By Sterusn DOWELL, M.A., Assiatant- 
Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


A PROFITABLE BOOK upon DOMESTIC 


LAW; Essays for English Women and Law Students. By PaaKins, Junior, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


» HANDBOOK of HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 


and HERBACEOUS PLANTS Based on the French Work of a 
DECAISNE and NavupIN. By W. B. HemsLsy. With 264 Woodcut [lusteations. 


8yo, price 21s. 


The THEORY of STRAINS in GIRDERS. By 


B. Sroney, M.A., M. Inst. C.E., Engineer to the Dablin Port and Docks Board. 
New Edition, with 5 Plates and 123 Woodcut Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 36s. 


GERMAN CHIT-CHAT; or, Deutsche Plau- 


dereien: a Collection of Conversations devised for the purpose of Teaching 
English Learners how to Talk in the German Language By L. E. Wrrta. 


atur t 
Crown 8vo, (On Saturday next. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 





BY DR. WYVILLE THOMSON, DIRECTOR OF THE SCIENTIFIC STAFF OF THE “CHALLENGER” EXPEDITION. 


This day, 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured Maps and Plans, 31s 6d. 


. 


THE DEPTHS of the SEA: 


Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. “Porcupine” and “ Lightning,’ 


an Account of the General Results of the 


during the Summers of 1868, 1869, and 1870, under the Scientific Direc. 


tion of Dr. CarPeNTER, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jerrreys, F.R.S., and Dr. WrvitLe Tuomson, F.R.S. 


It was the important and interesting results recorded in this volume that induced the Government to send out the great Expedition 
now launched under the scientific guidance of Dr. Wrvitte Tnomson, which has been spoken of as “the most important surveying 


expedition which has ever sailed from any country.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by AUTHOR of * TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
EMOIR of a BROTHER. By Tuomas Huaues, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait of George, Hughes, after Watts, engraved by 
Jeens, 5s. (This day. 


SECOND SERIES of 
N R. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
10s 6d. 


CONTENTS:—Ancient Greece and Medimval Italy— Mr. Gladstone's 
Homer and the Homeric Age—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian 
Democracy—Alexander the Great—Greece during the Macedonian Period 
—Mommsen's Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—The Flavian Caesars, &, 


FIRST SERIES, SECOND EDITION, 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


8yv0, 


TUDIES in the HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. By 
Water H. Parser, M.A., Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. Crown 
8yo0, 7s 6d. (This day. 

Contents: Aucassin and Nicoletti—Pico della Mirandula—Sandro Bot- 
ticelli—Luca della Robbia—The Poetry of Michelangelo—Lionardo da 
Vinei—Joachim du Bellay—Wincklemann. 


LD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON-SENSE 
METAPHYSICS. By W.T. THORNTON, Author of “ A Treatise on Labour.” 
8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 

CONTENTS: Anti-Utilitarianism — History's Scientific Pretensions — 
David Hume as a Metaphysician—Huxleyism—Recent Phases of Scientific 
Atheism—Limits of Demonstrable Theism. 


McLEOD ‘CAMPBELL, D.D.—REMINISCENCES and 

@ REFLECTIONS referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish of Row (1825- 

1833), Edited, with ar aay | Narrative, by his Eldest Son, DonALD 
CAMPBELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


ALIBAN: the Missing Link. By Danret Wirson, LL.D., 
Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. 
8v0, 10s 6d, [This day. 


A NGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port Royal. By 
FrRawoss MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 48 6d. (New Volume of the “Sunday 
Library.”) This duy. 


A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY; 


mentary on the Proper Lessons for a)l the Sundays and Holydays. 
Rev. W. Baennay, B.D., Vicar of Margate. 


being a Com- 
By the 
Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 

(This day. 


T AMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 18mo, with Portrait, engraved by Jeens, 4s 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of “SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOKS.” 
ESSONS in ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. Grorce 


Mivakt, F.R.S., Author of “ The Genesis of Species." 18mo, with upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 6s 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ SCIENCE PRIMERS.” 


RIMER of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By ArcurBaLtp 
Gerxts, F.R.S., Murchison-Professor of Geology in the University of 
Edinburgh. 18mo, with INustrations, cloth, ls. (This day. 


HE FOOL of QUALITY; or, the History of Henry, Earl 
of Moreland. New and Revised Edition, with Biographical Introduction 
by the Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


ANON KINGSLEY'’S PLAYS and PURITANS, and) 


Crown 8yo, with Portrait of Sir | 


other Historical Essays. Reprinted. 
Walter Raleigh. 5s. (This day. 


HE ROMANCE -of ASTRONOMY. By R. Kattry 


NOTICE.—A NEW STORY by W. BLACK, Author of “A 
DAUGHTER of HETH,” entitled “A PRINCESS of THULE,” commences in 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for MARCH; to b2 followed in Aprit by “ MY TIME, 
and WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT,” by F. C. BURNAND, 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 4 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 161, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 





1, A PRINCESS OF THULE. By William Black. Chaps, I.-ITT. 

2. SouTH-SEA SLAVERY—KIDNAPPING AND MURDER, By E. G. Blackmore 

3. BALLIOL SCHOLARS, 1840-43. By Principal Shairp. 

4. Recent Work At CHAvucer. By F. J. Furniyall. 

5. A SLIP IN THE FENS. Conclusion. 

6. PROBLEMS OF CIVILIZATION. By T. Hughes, M.P. 

7. CHURCH REFORM BY COMPREHENSION, A.D. 1689 AND 1873. By the Rev. T. W. 
Jex-Blake, 

8. CENTRAL Asia: A MILITARY Sxetcu. By Brigadier-General Adye, C.B., R.A. 


“ As useful for the merchant's desk as for the statesman's library table.”"—7Zimes, 
The TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED after OFFICIAL 
RETURNS, of 
™ STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, by Freperick Martin, 


is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The 7imes of February 7, 1373, says :-—‘ It has the advantage of combining 
in a portable compass nearly all the contents of the well-known 
*‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ and also a careful and well-revised epitome of that 
far more prosaic information, historical, statistical, and political, which 
renders the Year Book as useful for the merchant's desk as for the states- 
man’s library table. The book is becoming year by year more and more 
useful and valuable to public men, to members of the learned professions, 
and to all who read the newspapers and study contemporary history.” 


N ICHAEL FARADAY. sy J. H. Grapsrong, F.R.S. 
Pi. New Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait engraved by Jeens, from Photo- 
graph by John Watkins, 4s 6d. (India Proofs of Portrait, 5s.) [This day. 
“Faraday needed a popular biography. A man so simple, so pure, as 
well as so strong in intellect, so absolutely devoted to science for its own 
sake alone, so utterly indifferent to wealth and social distinction, so keen 
in his appreciation of the hard facts of sensation, and yet so permeated 
with a sense of the supra-sensual and spirituai, ought to be Widely and 
familiarly known to the world at large; and Dr. Gladstone's book is ex- 
cellently udapted to this result."—Guardian. 


j ORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological Lllustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac TAYLOR. New 
and Cheaper Edition, condensed for the use of Schools, globe 8vo, with 
Maps, 6s. [This day. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION of 


peeere. By Karnerive S. Macquor. 
“A book to be read.” —Standard. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
{This day. 


FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON, By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” &e. 

“The great charm of Mr. Black's book is that there is nothing hackneyed 
about it, nothing overdrawn—all is bright and lifelike. All is told 
naturally, pleasantly, and with so infectious a seuse of enjoyment, that 
the reader longs to have been with him in real earnest, not merely accom- 
panying him in fancy by the winter fireside. Should Castor and Pollux 
take him on any future journey, he will not lack eager inquiries for 
another of his delightful travel stories; none the less delightful that they 
tell of familiar scenes, familiar English faces, homely customs, and homely 
pleasures."—Morning Post. 

“ We lay down the book with the same sort of feeling with which we 
leave a pleasant country house. Weare in a thoroughly good humour, we 
fee] that our taste has been gratified, and our miud agreeably stimulated.” 
—Saturday Review. 


| cw RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION: Essays on Eastern 
Questions. By W. GrrForD PALGRAVS. 8v0,1086d. [Recently published. 
“ The book is decidedly a valuable addition to the stock of literature on 
which men must base their opinions of the difficult social and political 
problems suggested by the designs of Russia, the capacity of Mahometans 
for sovereignty, aud the good government and reteution of India,"=— 
Saturday Review. 








| 
| 


Mruter, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. | 


"Te CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple Account of 
Man in Early Times. By E. CLopp, F R.A.S. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HE SCIENTIFIC BASES of FAITH. By Josrrn Jonn 
Murpuy, Author of “ Habit and Intelligence.” 8yo. [in a few days. 


} 
i 


7 RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, Strategi- 
b cally, and Politically Considered. By Captain F. Trencu, F.R.G.S. 
With a Sketch of Central Asiatic Politics. Crown 8vo, with Mup, 7s 6d. 

“ We recommend the work to all who would, with brief expenditure of 
time, make themselves fairly acquainted with the Russo-Indian question.” 
—United Service Magarine. 


HE Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN’S REPORTS and 
SPEECHES on LOCAL TAXATION. Royal 8yo, 5s. 
“Contains a vast mass of information of the highest value."—Atheneum. 
« The great value and importance of his investigations cannot be disputed ; 
and there can be little doubt that imthis volume we have the first authentic 
note of the coming fight in Parliament on the question of local taxation.”"— 
Glasgow Herald, 
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